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The Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seeins ignoble, but to man,— Young, 





DANIEL 8S. DICKINSON. 





Tuts gentleman has an excellent con- 
stitution. He descends from a long-lived 
and hardy race, some of his ancestors 
doubtless attaining nearly a hundred 
years. His temperament combines the 
vital, motive, and mental in about equal 
degrees well blended, and the quality of 
the whole is excellent. There are no in- 
dications of disease, either mental or 
physical, and he is, to-day, a picture of 
almost perfect health. His temperate 
habits and abstemious life have enabled 
him to work almost incessantly without 





to live on the interest of his constitu- 
tion, instead of drawing on the principal. 





exhaustion. He has been wise enough 
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PORTRAIT OF DANIEL 8. DICKINSON. 





With a brain almost of the largest class, 

measuring 233 inches in circumference, 

and high in proportion, there is also a | 
harmonious relation between the brain 
and the body. In person he is every 
way well built. He stands five feet ten 
inches, measures arcund the chest thirty- 


eight inches, and his usual weight is one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. His 
limbs are short, but the body is long, 
and there is more space allotted to the 
vital organs than one would infer from 
casual observation. The recuperative 
powers are great. Should he become 
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ill to-day, a little rest and abstinence sets 
him all right, and he will be well to- 
morrow. 

Psychologically, he is his mother’s 
son, inheriting her spirit and disposi- 
tion, though he has something of the 
framework of his father. 
his brain is peculiar. It is exceedingly 
long and high, but not broad. He is less 
developed in Destructiveness and Secre- 
tiveness than in any of the other facul- 


ties. Intellectually, there are no defi- 
ciencies. He is very large in nearly all 


the perceptive faculties, including In- 
dividuality, Eventuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, and Order. In Causality, Hu- 
man Nature, and Language he is de- 
cidedly prominent, while Locality, Com- 
parison, Firmness, and Combativeness 
are very large. - 

He should excel as a reasoner, bring- 
ing to bear all the necessary facts, illus- 
trating by apt example and metaphor 
each and every point. He also possesses 
in a very high degree that intuitive per- 
ception of character by which he may 
infer the disposition and motives of an- 
other at a glance. In reasoning, he pro- 
ceeds from facts to principles—first par- 
ticularizing, then generalizing. He is a 
natural critic. 

His moral sentiments, as a class, are 
well developed, Conscientiousness, Be- 
revolence, and Hope being most conspic- 
uous, while Veneration is rather large. 
Ilis belief will be in accordance with his 
knowledge. He will not admit as true 
that which seems improbable; and he 
requires the evidence of his senses, to- 
cether with the corroboration of his own 
experience, to satisfy. To do right, to 
do good, and to cheer one on his way by 
kind suggestion and advice would be in 
keeping with his spirit. We infer that 
he is broad and liberal in his religious 
views rather than narrow or sectarian, 
or superstitious and bigoted. 
taste and refinement without fastidious- 
ness; love for the beautiful, the grand, 
and the sublime in nature and art as well 
as for the useful ; for natural scenery, ora- 
tory, and poetry. Being both mirthful 
and hopeful, he has a youthful, buoyant, 
and even a rollicking nature; and yet 
this feeling is held in check by his strong 
moral sense, by his dignity and sense of 
propriety. 


The shape of | 
| tect the slightest disproportion. 








He has | 


quick and curious, and would have made 
an excellent Gescriptive writer, an intel- 


| ligent traveler, navigator, or explorer, 

and would have excelled in acquiring 
| and teaching the natural sciences. 
| has an accurate eye to judge of forms 


He 


and proportions, and can instantly de- 
He is 
methodical, keeping things in place, and 
requiring others to do the same ; and ac- 
curate as an accountant, if accustomed to 
figures. He has an excellent memory of 
persons and places, of all he sees, and of 
his experiences and thoughts. 


Socially, he is one of the most loving 
of men ; always gallant and attentive to 
the ladies ; appreciates woman too highly 
to permit any wrong to be done her; and 
would defend her with his life. So of 
children and the young and helpless gen- 
erally ; he would even be kind and in- 
dulgent to the weak and wayward, and 
friendly to all. 

Tlis love for home, country, and its as- 
sociations forms a leading trait in his 
character. Tle has no vindictiveness or 
malice, but would be a most spirited op- 
ponent in the defense of a principle or a 
friend. He would, however, let the of- 
fender up the moment he begged par- 
don or manifested penitence. Though 
saving, he is generous to a fault, allowing 
appeals to benevolence to make sad in- 
roads upon his purse. More Acquisi- 
tiveness and Secretiveness would enable 
him better to keep what he gets. It will 
scarcely be believed when we aflirm on 
phrenological principles that this gentle- 
man is as remarkable for his sensitive- 
ness and natural diffidence as he is for 
intellectual ability and courage. Indeed, 
he is almost as bashful as a girl, and it 
has been a-great struggle from boyhood 
for him to overcome this natural weak- 
ness. How well he has succeeded, the 
world need not be told. Naturally dig- 
nified and manly, he is also affable and 
polite, disposed even to put himself to 
inconvenience to make others comfort- 
able and happy. Where moral principle 


| is involved, however, he is firm and 
| steadfast, though otherwise yielding and 


submissive. He would resent any abridg- 


| ment of his liberty or any infringement 


upon his conscience, for he feels that his 
accountability is first to his God rather 


He is a capital observer, | than to man. To sum up: He should 





be known for his warmth and cordiality, 
for his openness and frankness, for his 
love of liberty and spirit of self-defense ; 
for his dignity and manliness; for his 
diffidence and sensitiveness; for his in- 
tegrity, hope, devotion, and kindness ; 
for his taste and love for the beautiful in 
art and the grand in nature; for his crit- 
ical acumen, reasoning powers, and mem- 
ory; for his intuitive perception of char- 
acter, and for his language, giving him 
copiousness as a writer and fluency as a 
speaker. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

DanteEt Stevens Dickxryson was born at Goshen, 
Conn., Sept. 11th, 1800. His father, who was a 
farmer, removed to Chenango County, N. Y., in 
1807, and settled in what is now the t-wn of Guil- 
ford. The subject of this notice was reared upon 
a farm in a new settlement until about twenty 
years of age, with no better advantages for ob- 
taining an education than such as the indifferent 
common schools of the section supplied. In- 
spired, however, by a determination to raise him- 
self to an honorable position among his fellow- 
men, the hours which could be spared from man- 
ual toil were devoted to the acquisition of know]- 
edge—in the eager pursuit of which every obsta- 
cle vanished as it was approached. So ardently 
did the young student follow the well-chosen 
path, that at the age of twenty-one he was fully 
qualified to undertake the responsibility of in- 
structing others, and in the autumn of 1821 he 
entered upon the duties of teacher at Wheatland, 
Monroe County, N. Y. Mr. Dickinson foliowed 
this vocation for many years with marked suc- 
cess, having in the mean time thoroughly prepared 
himself, without the aid of an instructor, to teach 
the Latin language and the higher branches of 
mathematics in select and academic schools. 
During vacations, dnd at other and irregular pe- 
riods while he was engaged as teacher, he was 
also extensively employed in practical land sur- 
veying. 

In 1822 he was married to Lydia Knapp, a 
lady whose personal and intellectual charms 
have won the admiration and esteem of all who 
enjoyed the privilege of her acquaintance. Like 
her illustrious husband, she is equally fitted to 
gladden the cottage of the lowly and to adorn the 
mansion of the rich. After his marriage, Mr. 
Dickinson’s time was chiefly occupied in the 
study of the law, to the practice of which he was 
admitted in 1828, Guilford, his former place of 
residence, being chosen as the spot for com- 
mencing the duties of his new profession. 

In 1831 he removed to Binghamton, N. Y., 
his present place of residence, and at once en- 
tered upon an extensive practice, and in his own 
and neighboring circuits he met and successfully 
competed with the ablest lawyers of the State 
In 1836 he had so won the popular favor that he 
was elected to the State Senate for four years; 
and though one of its youngest members and 
comparatively inexperienced respecting the cus- 
toms of public life, he speedily became the ac- 
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knowledged leader of his party—the Democratic 
Jacksonian—winning its confidence by his genial 
eloquence, and retaining it by his uncomprom- 
ising integrity. 

In 1840 he was candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, but was defeated in the general overthrow 
of his party that year. In 1842 he received the 
nomination for the same office, and was elected 
to the position by a large majority. As senator, 
his speeches upon the usury laws attracted uni- 
versal attention. The Senate, during the time 
that he was a member, and as lieutenant-gov- 
ernor—its presiding officer—was a court for the 
correction of usury, and Mr. Dickinson gave fre- 
quent opinions upon the grave questions which 
came before that court for final adjudication, 
many of which may be found in the law reports 
of the day. 

In 1844 Mr. Dickinson was a State elector of 
the Democratic party, and as such cast his vote 
for James K. Polk and George M. Dallas for the 
offices of President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

At the expiration of his term as lieutenant- 
governor, December, 1844, he was appointed by 
Governor Bouck to fill a vacancy for one session 
in the United States Senate, and on the meeting 
of the Legislature the appointment was not only 
ratified, but was extended so as to embrace a full 
term of six years from the 4th of March, 1845, 
During the period of bis service in the United 
States Senate he took a conspicuous part in the 
most important debates of that august body, and 
held for a number of years the post of chairman 
of the Committee of Finance, one of the most dig- 
nified and responsible positions for which a sen- 
ator, as such, can be selected. Upon the excit- 
ing questions of the day which were then seriously 
threatening the peace of the country, Mr. Dickin- 
son took the conservative side, and strenuously 
appealed for entire non-intervention in all mat- 
ters relating to slavery. 

In the National Democratic Convention held at 
Baltimore in 1852 he received the vote of Vir- 
ginia and some otber scattering ballots for Presi- 
dent, but being himself a delegate favoring the 
nomination of General Cass, whose name was yet 
before the convention, Mr. Dickinson withdrew 
his own name ; and in declining the honor which, 
entirely unexpected to himself, so large and in- 
fluential a portion of the convention was desirous 
to confer upon him, he delivered an impromptu 
address, the language of which proved most con- 
clusively to the assembly that the demands of 
politieal integrity have a firmer hold upon the 
heart and intellect of the good man than the en- 
ticements of even a worthy ambition. THe had 
been sent by the constituency of his State as a 
delegate in the interest of Mr. Cass—a prominent 
candidate for the highest office in the gift of the 
American people, and could not therefore be pre- 
vailed upon to stand in the way of the friend 
whom he had come to support, and peremptorily 
refused to permit his name to be used by the 
convention. His speech on the occasion (the one 
above referred to) was a gem of its kind, and 
was universally commended for its classic beauty 
and elevated tone. During the delivery of this 


address the ladies in the gallery threw such a 
iene 





shower of bouquets toward the speaker that when 
he resumed bis seat he seemed to have been 
transferred to a blooming parterre; he was lit- 
erally surrounded by flowers. 

This noble, self-deny ing act of Mr. Dickinson— 
his declining to permit himself to become the 
candidate of his party because of the technical 
obligations arising from his relations with Gen- 
eral Cass, is proof of the justice of the high repu- 
tation which he has everywhere established for 
unsullied honor in both his public and private 
career, 

In the same year (1852) Mr. Pierce nominated 
Mr. Dickinson for collector of the port of New 
York, and he was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate without reference; but this honorable and 
lucrative position was declined. 

At the close of his term in the Senate he re- 
turned to his profession, which he prosecuted 
with vigor until the breaking out of the rebellion, 
when, having indicated his determination to sus- 
tain the Government regardless of all considera- 
tions, he was called by the popular demand to al- 
most every section of the loyal States, and 
devoted all his energies and the greater portion 
of his time, for the first three years of the insur- 
rection, to addressing vast assemblages of the 
people and advising ghem to the necessity of 
ignoring party lines, and urging them to vindi- 
cate and defend, by word and act, and with 
united efforts, the laws, the Constitution, and the 
country. Perhaps a better estimate may be 
formed of the Tlerculean task which he imposed 
upon himself when we state that, during the pe- 
riod referred to, he delivered in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the New England States over one 
hundred addresses, all of them having a direct 
bearing upon the rebellion, and each one pre- 
senting prominent and distinctive features. 

In the performance of this immense labor Mr. 
Dickinson not only displayed. the unlimited re- 
sources of bis intellect and his unwearied devo- 
tion to the highest interests of the nation, but he 
also beautified and enriched the fields of Ameri- 
can eloquence and generously added to our 
stores of political wisdom. Some of the ripest 
scholars of our day have said concerning his 
philippics against the leaders of the rebellion 
(many of which were published and commented 
upon at the time they were delivered), that they 
compare favorably, both in substance and style, 
with the orations which Cicero pronounced in the 
Roman Senate against Catiline and his fraternity 
of conspirators. There can be no doubt but that 
the earnest inspirations of this one brain and 
heart had very much to do with breaking and 
quelling the spirit of certain insurrectionary par- 
ties at the North, and in placing before the people 
the true condition of the country. Too much 
praise can not be accorded to Mr. Dickinson for 
his great and successful efforts for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, and the nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude which can only be paid by 
holding up his noble record for the emulation of 
coming generations. 

On the formation of the Union party in 1861, 
Mr. Dickinson was nominated for attorney-gen- 
eral of the State of New York. Believing that 
the post was one in which his ripe experience 





might be made serviceable to the country, he 
accepted the nomination, and was elected by 
about 100,000 majority ! 

Mr. Lincoln nominated Mr. Dickinson to setile 
the Oregon boundary with Great Britain, and the 
nomination was unanimously confirmed without 
reference—such is the confidence of the nation in 
his probity and patriotism. This nomination 
was, however, declined. 

In December of the same year Governor Fen- 
ton (elect), learning that Hon. Henry R. Selden’s 
resignation would leave a vacancy in the court 
of appeals, tendered the position in handsome 
and generous terms to Mr. Dickinson ; but, reg- 
ulating his conduct by that high sense of duty 
which has ever been his unerring guide, he also 
declined this position. 

One of the last acts of Mr. Lincoln was to ten- 
der Mr. Dickinson the office of district attorney 
for the southern district of New York—unsolic- 
ited and unexpected—a post which was accepted, 
and the duties of which he is now discharging to 
the satisfaction of the entire community. When 
the appointment was announced—although it 
was felt that the requirements of the office were 
not such as to claim the constant exercise of bis 
best abilities—it was universally recognized as a 
partial acknowledgment of the generous services 
which he had both the desire and the power to 
render to his country. 

As a debater, Mr. Dickinson occupies a front 
rank among the greatest of those who have la- 
bored for the unsullied preservation of the Con- 
stitution in the halls of Congress; and even of 
his brilliant compeers in the forum, nearly all of 
whom have have passed into a sacred inheritance, 
few ever attained such unqualified power over 
popular assemblies. In argument he is clear, 
profound, and logical ; his illustrations are fre- 
quent and always appropriate ; his sentences are 
energetic, often replete with scathing satire, and 
not unfrequently embellished by graceful allu- 
sions to classic poetry and mythology. His mem- 
ory is excellent; his fund of knowledge large, 
varied, and always accessible. He draws from 
his abundance without hesitation or apparent 
effort, and so easily and naturally do bis thoughts 
shape themselves into language, that his utter- 
ances appear to his auditors like the overflowing 
of a rich and exhaustless fountain. 

And not only is Mr. Dickinson recognized as 
one of the most gifted of our public debaters, but 
he is one of our happiest prose writers, and has 
also, in his hours of recreation, added to our lit- 
erature several charming lyrical effusions. So 
successful have been his efforts in this direction, 
that had not his time been almost wholly con- 
sumed in the public service, and had he so 
chosen, he might have attained eminence as a 
poet. Even the few metrical compositions with 
which he has favored us would have given him 
distinction had not the inspirations of the occa- 
sional verse writer been overshadowed by the 
more important and determined, though scarcely 
more successful, labors of the orator and states- 
man. 

Tn concluding this brief notice of the public ca- 
reer of Mr. Dickinson, we only recognize a senti- 
ment that has frequently been expressed in this 
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and other countries, by saying that he is one of 
the most remarkable men to whom the Western 
Continent has given birth. Cradled and reared 
in comparative poverty; compelled, in a new 
and almost unbroken country, to battle his way 
from youth to manhood amid want and manual 
toil without the advantages of early education, 
we find him at fifty years of age—after filling and 
ably discharging the duties of sundry public po- 
sitions—standing prominently among the Clays, 
Websters, Casses, and Wrights in the Senate of 
the United States, originating and perfecting 
great and salutary public measures; and not 
only commanding the respect and gratitude of the 
nation, but casting around him a high-toned, 
healthy, moral influence as the reflex of his own 
unblemished and spotless character as an evi- 
dence of the esteem in which his services were 
held. 


While in the United States Senate, it will be re- 
membered by many that Mr. Webster—though 
opposed to him upon most of the great issues of 
the country from 1830 to 1850 (these gentlemen 
being leaders of opposite parties)—tendered his 
Democratic colleague, upon his retiring from the 
Senate, the following complimentary letter : 


“ Wasnrneton, September 27, 50. 

“My Dear Sm—Our companionship in the 
Senate is dissolved. After this leng and most 
important session you are about to return to 
your home, and I shall try to find leisure to visit 
mine. I hope we may meet each other again, two 
months hence, for the discharge of our duties in 
our respective stations in the Government. But 
life is uncertain, and I have not felt willing to 
take leave of you without placing in your hands 
a note containing a few words which I wish to 
say to you. 

“In the earlier part of our acquaintance, my 
dear sir, occurrences took place which I remem- 
ber with constantly increasing regret and pain, 
because the more I have known you, the greater 
have been my esteem for your character and my 
respect for your talents. But it is your noble, 
able, manly, and patriotic conduct in support of 
the great measures of this session which has en- 
tirely won my heart and received my highest re- 
gard. I hope you may live long to serve your 
country ; but I do not think you are ever likely 
to see a crisis in which you may be able to do so 
much either for your distinction or for the public 
good. You have stood where others have fallen ; 
you have advanced with firm and manly step 
where others have wavered, faltered, and fallen 
back ; and for one, I desire to thank you and to 
commend your conduct out of the fullness of an 
honest beart. 

“ This letter needs no reply ; it is, I am aware, 
of very little value; but I have thought you 
might be willing to receive it, and perhaps to 
leave it where it would be seen by those who 
shall come after you. 

“IT pray you, when you reach your own 
threshold, to remember me most kindly to your 
wife and daughter; and I remain, my dear sir, 
with the truest esteem, your friend and obedient 
servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


“Tia. Danie. 8. Dickinson.” 





To this kind, friendly, and commendatory let- 
ter Mr. Dickinson addressed the following able 
and equally kind and friendly response : 

“Brvenamton, Oct. 5th, 1850. 

“ My Dear Sm—lI perused and reperused the 
beautiful note you placed in my hands, as I was 
about leaving Washington, with deeper emotion 
than I have ever experienced except under some 
domestic vicissitude. Since I learned the noble 
and generous qualities of your nature, the unfor- 
tunate occurrence in our early acquaintance to 
which you refer, has caused me many moments 
of painful regret, and your confiding communi- 
cation has furnished a powerful illustration of 
the truth, that ‘to err is human, to forgive di- 
vine.’ Numerous and valued are the testimonials 
of confidence and regard which a somewhat ex- 
tended acquaintance and lengthened public ser- 
vice have gathered around me, but among them 
all there is none to which my heart clings so 
fondly as this. I have presented it to my family 
and friends as the proudest passage in the history 
of an eventful life, and shall transmit it to my 
posterity as a sacred and cherished memento of 
friendship. I thank Heaven that it has fallen to 
my let to be associated with yourself and others 
in resisting the mad current of disunion which 
threatened to overwhelm,us; and the recollec- 
tion that my course upon a question so moment- 
ous has received the approbation of the most 
distinguished American statesmen has more than 
satisfied my ambition. Believe me, my dear sir, 
that of all the patriots who came forward in the 
evil day of their country, there was no voice so 
potential as your own. Others could buffet the 
dark and angry waves, but it was your strong 
arm that could roll them back from the holy 
citadel. 

“May that beneficent Being who holds the 
destiny of men and nations, long spare you to 
the public service, and may your vision never 
rest upon the disjointed fragments of a convulsed 
and ruined confederacy. I pray you to accept 
and to present to Mrs. Webster the kind remem- 
brances of myself and family, and to believe me 
sincerely yours, D. 8. DICKINSON. 

“ Hon. Dante, Wapeter.” 


After the death of the great expounder of the 
Constitution, Mr. Everett, in looking over his 
papers for publication, noticed this interesting 
correspondence, and wrote Mr. Dickinson re- 
questing his permission to incorporate the letters 
wich his labora. The consent was of course 
given without qualification, although neither of 
their celebrated authors contemplated such pub- 
licity for them, and they have become an im- 
portant portion of the history of one of the most 
trying and eventful periods in the life of the 
republic. 

Mr. Dickinson has always lived—as it were 
well that all men should live—for humanity and 
his country, rather than for himself. Though a 
map of untiring industry and strictly frugal in all 
his babits; and though he has earned from bis 
extensive and successful legal praetice what 
would have made others rich and independent, 
his munificence and charities have always kept 
him in comparatively limited monetary circum- 
stances. He is now in the sixty-fifth year of his 





age, but as the result of sobriety and activity, he 
is as hale and efficient, both physically and intel- 
lectually, as at any period of his life, giving 
hope of many years of active usefulness ; one to 
whom our country may safely turn for the 
protection of her flag, her Constitution, and her 
honor in any hour of peril which may await her. 

Profound in counsel ; sagacious in detecting 
and repelling wrong; discreet and judicious 
both in rewards and punishments, but firm and 
resolute in the execution of his well-matured 
plans, he may be appealed to with perfect reli- 
ance in all important emergencies, both of a 
public and private character. 


—_—~2 a 
THE DISCUSSION ON PHRENOLOGY. 


We find the following in the Toronto Christian 
Guardian: Sin—I have read with much pleasure 
—as I doubt not many others have done—the ar- 
ticles which have, during the past few months, 
appeared in your very interesting paper on the 
subject of Phrenology. And although I think 
the questions would have been more fairly dealt 
with if examined by an impartial critic, still I 
can but think that attention having been direct- 
ed to the subject, thinking minds will examine it 
for themselves, and truth finally triumph. Con- 
troversy is not always the best method of elimi- 
nating truth, because the advocates of one side 
bring to bear all the energies of their minds to 
that side only, hence many erroneous views are 
advanced, unfounded statements made, and, what 
is the most injurious feature of the whole, the 
mind becomes warped in the direction taken in 
debate, whether true or not. That, however, by 
the way, my object in writing now is to inform 
your correspondent E. Stephens that I know the 
author of the articles copied from the PaaEno.oc- 
ICAL JOURNAL, and can assure him that whatever 
Philalethes may be, the phrenologist is a Chris- 
tian. And, Mr. Editor, give me permission to 
say one word more ; in saying which I feel sure I 
am expressing the opinion of every subscriber to 
the PurenotocicaL Journal, either in or out of 
Canada, an opinion not hastily arrived at, but the 
result of many years’ reading—the principles upon 
which the American PurenoLocicaL Journat is 
conducted, and the Christian doctrines therein 
advanced, commend themselves to the approval 
of God’s people generally. Not only are the 
great leading doctrines of evangelical Christian- 
ity encouraged and taught, but recognized and 
taught in the light of a correct and thorough 
knowledge of the nature of man. This is an im- 

rtant consideration ; parents and schoolmasters 
teach children ; and preachers, authors, and edi- 
tors teach men and women, too often with very 
little correct knowledge of the nature of the 
beings they would educate. GEO. LONGMAN. 

The writer of the above is the working Secre- 
tary of the Toronto Mechanics’ Institute, which 
a late paper describes as 

A Busy Hive.—If there is a busy hive in Toron- 
to it is at the Mechanics’ Institute. We instance 
the proceedings of last evening. The music hall 
was occupied by the great violinist Prume ; the 
lecture room by Mr. Carter and his hundred 
vocalists practicing for ‘‘'The Messiah ;’’ the On- 
tario Literary Society were in their usual room ; 
the -book-keeping class room was crowded with 
sixty pupils; the architectural and mechanical 
drawing-class room was also full, and the library 
crowded with numbers exchanging books, and 
pupils joining the various classes, and the read- 
ing-room as crowded as either of the others. In 
addition to all this, the free library of reference, 
belonging to the Board of Arts and Manufac- 
tures, was open to the public—as it is every Tues- 
day and Thursday evening. Truly the directors 
of the Mechanics’ Institute are doing a thriving 
business, and may well feel proud of the extend- 
ing influence of their useful society. 
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BEAUTY, VIGOR, AND DEVELOPMENT.* 


[conciupED.] 


ON BEAUTY OF COMPLEXION. 


25. Beauty of complexion depends— 
(1.) Upon the state of the pigmentary tint, which is secreted by the 
scarf skin (cuticle, epidermis). 


(2.) On the degree of thickness 
or transparency of the scarf skin of 
the face, and the regular, faultless 
formation of the new granules 
which are being continually depos- 
ited (in a laminated form) to replace 
the old, worn-out particles of mat- 
ter on its surface. 

(3.) On an agreeable warmth of 
the body and skin, by which a due 
amount of circulating nutrient 
blood, of a bright florid hue, is se- 
cured in the minutest capillaries of 
the face. 

(4.) And lastly, upon a healthy 
state of the whole system.t 

26. The scarf skin or outer cov- 
ering of the body is composed of a 
number of layers, made up of part- 
icles of matter, which gradually 
develop themselves into cellules of 
a polygonal form, a natural pig- 
ment or coloring matter that determines complexion being incorporated 
with these elementary granules. The cellules, or rather scarf cells, be- 
come dried up, and under the effect of daily friction and ablution fall off 
in thin scales, their place being supplied by a new layer which has under- 
gone the same processes of development and growth. 

27. In the European the coloring pigment is almost white, except under 
exposure to the sun, when it assumes a light brown color, and ranges from 
the blonde type, remarkable for white skin, fair hair, and blue or light col- 
ored eyes, to that of the brunette with brown skin, black hair, and dark 
eyes. In the negro it is black; and the intermediate shades of color 
which may be observed in the different races of mankind, are referable to 
the depth of hue of the particles or granules which enter into the compo- 
sition of the cells of the scarf skin. 

28. Vigorous friction and frequent ablution wear away the outer surface 
of the, scarf skin, and increase sensibility in proportion as the latter be- 
comes attenuated and less thick. 

29. The processes of waste and renovation are continually taking place, 
and, as we have observed, new granules are deposited to supply the place 
of the old ones. These granules conform closely in their growth with the 
extraneous particles of matter on the surface ; so that if the perspiration 
exuded from the pores, and other impurities which are apt to accumulate 
upon the outside of the skin, are allowed to remain there, they will form 
coarsely and irregularly. The skin should therefore be kept free from im- 
purity by frequent washing, in order that it may take that fresh trans- 
parent form which constitutes the whole of facial beauty. In those who 
bathe often, especially after having perspired freely, the skin becomes soft, 
smooth, and blooming for this very reason. 

80. Exercise equalizes circulation by diffusing the blood equally through- 
out the system. Under the influence of cold, and depressing mental emo- 
tion, this blood is repulsed inward to the larger vital organs, and produces 
pallor. 

31. The presence of bright red blood in the capillaries of the face is due 
to an agreeable warmth or temperature of the body, whether occasioned 
by stimulants within, or irritating causes such as-friction, artificial heat, 
etc., from without. This is why redness of complexion follows exertion, 
friction, and liberal feeding, inasmuch as they generate more or less heat 
in the system. 











* Nores on Brarty, Vicor, anv DeveLormext; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Solidity of Muscle, Strength of Limb, and Clearness and Beauty of Complexion, 
by a Course of Exercise, Dirt. and Bathing: with a Series of Improved Exercises for 
the Dumb-bells, ete. By William Milo. London. Slightly altered, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations by Handsome Charles. The Magnet. 

+ Puysto.ocy or Dierstion. The Principles of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe. 60c. 





32. If exercise be taken regularly, in conjunction with daily friction and 
ablution of the skin, the latter will always present that fresh, blooming 
appearance that is indicative of health and beauty. 

33. Beauty of complexion may then be reduced to the following theory : 

The variations of color from the delfcate tint of the high-born blonde 
to the rosy bloom of the milkmaid, depend upon— 

(1.) The degree of transparency of the scarf skin, whether constitutional, 
or the result of regular friction and ablution. 

(2.) The presence of bright red blood in the capillaries of the face, de- 
pendent on temperature, on the warmth of the body and skin, and upon 
the general health of the system. 

(3.) Upon the state of the pigmentary tint, which determines the differ- 
ence of race as regards complexion. 

(4.) And upon the composition of the blood. ich depends upon 
the food we eat, the air we breathe, and the perfection of the processes of 
digestion and assimilation.?] 

84. Dr. Erasmus Wilson observes, that ‘‘the yellow tints of dyspepsia 
and jaundice are due to admixture of the coloring matter of bile with the 
blood. . . . Purpleness or blueness of the skin always depends on some 
cause of retardation of the cutaneous circulation, (and that) all the phe- 
nomena of color of the skin, excepting that which is due to its pigment, 
are referable to the quantity, velocity, or composition of the blood flowing 
through its capillaries.’’ 

85. ‘‘The celebrated Diana, the French beauty of Poictiers, preserved 
her beauty to an advanced age by merely observing the following rules : 

‘*(1.) She was jealously careful of her health. 

‘* (2.) Bathed in cold water in the severest weather. 

‘*(3.) She suffered no cosmetic to approach her. 

‘© (4.) Rose at six o’clock, sprang -into the saddle, and galloped about 
six miles, when she returned, breakfasted, went about her duties, and 
amused herself by reading. 

‘« The system appears a singular one, but in her case it was undoubtedly 
successful, as she still reigned in absolute sovereinty over the heart of the 
king of France when she was nearly sixty years of age !’’f 


PLUMPNESS OF FORM, ETC. 


36. ‘‘ The deposition of fat in the human frame depends upon the dis- 
proportion between the quantity of carbon and hydrogen in the food, and 
that of the ozygen absorbed by the skin and lungs; that is, so much of 
this carbon as remains unconsumed—above what is needful for respiration 
—is stored away as fat’’ [technically called adipose matter]. 

87. From the age of twenty up to that of forty years, a male burns 
about ten ounces of carbon in the twenty-four hours. From forty to sixty, 
it decreases to about seven and a half ounces. 

88. To compensate for this waste of carbon (10 oz.), such articles of food 
should be selected as afford the greatest quantity of it. 

89. Oleaginous food contains about four fifths of its own weight of car- 
bon. Under this head may be enumerated suet, fat, ofl, and butter. 

40. Milk or curd, gluten, bread, oatmeal, meat, jelly, etc., from two 
fifths to three fifths of carbon.t 

41. Sugar, and the substances which are allied to it, gum, starchy veg- 
etables, and the various juices, fibers, and tissues of plants, about two fifths 
of their own weight. 

42. Dietaries may be based upon the above data containing a great 
quantity of carbon or the reverse, whether muscle or fat be the idol set 
up. The weight of the body undonbtedly bears a marked relation to, and 
increases proportionately with, its height. 

48. On the authority of Dr. Mutchinson, ‘‘at five feet one the weight 
is (or should be) one hundre:l and twenty pounds. For every inch of stat- 
ure, from five fect one to five feet four, it increases 64 Ibs. ; from five feet 
four to five feet seven, about 3} Ibs. ; and from five feet seven to six feet, 
64 Ibs. for every inch of height.’ 

44. ‘‘ Liebig defines health to be a perfect equilibrium of all the func- 
tions of the body—where the balance between waste and supply is faith- 
fully kept up. . . . so that when in health and at maturity no diminu- 
tion or increase in weight is observed.’’ If emaciation be disease, so also 





* See on these points the following va'ua!-le works: Foon anp Dret; containing an 
Analysis of every kind of Food and Drivk. By Dr.J. Pereira. $1 7. And Frorrs 
AND Fanrrxacea the Proper Food of Man. With Notes and engraved Illustrations. 
Muslin. $1 75. 

+ Other frmous beauties, ancient and modern—Aspasia, Cleopatra, Ninon de ’En- 
clos, and Lola Montes, for instance — have had the good sense to study and, in the main, 
obey the laws of health, which they perceived were at the same time the laws of beauty, 
and have thus, in spite of certain irregularities of life, preserved their personal attrac- 
tions for a long time. 

t We advise all to read Tae Scrence or Human Liurs. By Sylvester Graham, M.D. 
With Biographical Sketch of the Author. $3 50. 
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is corpulence. Liebig has shown us how to get fat—or rather that in- 
crease of carbon will cause fatness, inasmuch as fat is carbon—and Mr. 
Banting how to get thin ; what more can mankind wish? We shall look 
with hopeful anxiety for that day when every man will be either fed up, 
or reduced to, his proper standart! of weight. We have clipped the fol- 
lowing extract from a London Reader of recent date, as it contains words of 
golden promise to the lean ; we refer the obese at the same time—as we 
are desirous of placing all men upon an equality—to Mr. Banting’s pam- 
phiet, lately published. [See also an article on ‘“‘ Fat Folks and Lean 
Folks,”’ in the Phrenological Journal for July, 1865.] 

45. “* Let us, however, recur to lean people. and give them a recipe to 
increase their flesh, as remarkable for its simplicity as it would seem to be 
certain in its effect. When Captain Grant was on his journey to discover 
the source of the Nile, he entered the country of Rumaniker, an African 
sovereign, who was himself tall, handsome, and slender, and who rejoiced 
in the possession of five wives. These ladies were all queens, who, with 
his female relatives, fed upon milk. The consequence of this dictary was 
that they became fattened to enormous sizes, and when seen in motion, 
their excessive obesity obliged them to be supported on either side by a 
friend—the flesh of their arms hanging down in a flabby mass, like the 
widest of fashionable sleeves. They were drilled from their infancy to 
suck at milk. Here, then, is certainly one of the simplest, and probably 
of the most effective, recipes that can be given for rescuing thin people 
from hungry looks.”’ 





RULES OF HEALTH. 


46. Rise early. Wash the entire person in the morning. Vigorous 
friction of the face, neck, feet, and hands, and of the whole body, after 
the daily bath. This may be done with the hands, and by using a moder- 
ately coarse towel. 

47. It is better to wash carefully and with energy on rising, that the 
impurities which have collected upon the surface of the skin during the 
night—for when the body is at rest, renovation is most active—may be en- 
tirely washed away. 

48. On rising, and before bedtime, the whole body, while undressed, 
should be rubbed with the naked hands for about five or ten minutes, un- 
tila regular glow is produced. This, in addition to the friction after the 
bath. 

49. A tepid bath should be taken daily by invalids ; the best time will 
be in the afternoon. 

50. Use the methods of breathing with the chest-expanding and dumb- 
bell exercises at the following periods of the day : 

1. In the morning, before breakfast —Methods of breathing. 

2. Before dinner—Chest-expander and dumb-bells 

8. Before tea-time.—Chest-expander and dumb-ells 

4. Before retiring to rest.—-Chest-expander, bells, and breathing. 

Put on clothes immediately after exercising, and avoid cold draughts of 
air 

51. Breakfast according to taste—mutton chop or beefsteak, corn bread, 
butter, and milk; but one need not restrict one’s self to these. The 
corpulent had better follow Mr. Banting’s advice in this particular, and, 
in fact, in all that relates to diet. The lean are urgently advised to 
select such articles of food as shall furnish them with the largest quantum 
of carbon, and at dinner especially to make a free use of bread and vege- 
tables. This will assuredly lay the foundation, if anything will, of a 
good constitution. It may be remarked, by the way, that the notes on 
plumpness of form have been written solely for the comfort and consola- 
tion of the lean of humanity. 

52. Open your window from six to ten inches at top and bottom at 
night, and throw it open in the morning to purify the room thoroughly. 
Every sleeping-room ought to have an open fireplace in it, through which 
to ventilate it. 

53. Rinse the mouth, and clean the teeth with a brush, a very little 
fine toilet soap, in soft water, on rising and before bedtime. Use a quill 
for a toothpick. This will keep them white, and preserve them from 
decay. 

54. Avoid abuses that affect the nervous system. Use no tobacco nor 
alcoholic stimulants ; for the frame suffers from every excess, no matter 
how slight it may be. sooner or later. 

55. Go to bed early, after your devotions, and don’t think when once 
under the clothes. If you have abstained from stimulants, and have ex- 


~ 





ercised moderately during the day, you will surely sleep well at night. 
Wash the face and hands before retiring to rest, for it has the effect of 
calming the mind and inducing healthy fepose. 

56. If you are desirous of seeking health and vigor, make rules for 
your own guidance with respect to dietary, bathing, and exercise, and 
keep them as religiously as if they were laws. Above all, cultivate trust 
in Providence, and perseverance. Habits once formed are mental bands 
of iron that take years and years of labor to saw asunder. Remember 
that the physiological laws of life and health are God's laws, and must be 
obeyed. 


EXERCISES. 
Tue following exercises have been framed for daily use throughout a 
course of private training, extending over any number of weeks or months. 


EXERCISE I.— BREATHING. 


First Practice. —Stand erect ; chest thrown forward ; shoulders well back ; 
Take a deep inspiration of air—the colder and purer the better—and ex- 
pire it again very slowly. Repeat several times. . : 

Second Practice—Take a deep inspiration as before. Hold the breath 
when no more air can be inhaled, for ten seconds. Repeat frequently. 

Note —This practice may be performed to advantage in the open air by 
inhaling as much as the lungs can contain, and retaining it while you take 
fifteen or twenty paces ; then expire it slowly, and repeat often throughout 
the whole extent of the ramble. The chest should be protruded as far as 
possible, and the shoulders presseed well back, off it, to admit of every air 
cell being properly inflated. 

Third Practice—As in the second practice, but increase gradually the 
time of retaining the breath 

The above exercises should be performed in the morning, after rising, 
when the atmosphere is denser than usual, and frequently during the day. 
The result will amply repay any trouble they may occasion. The chest 
should be measured once a month at least with a tape under the arms. 
Ist. By taking in as much air as the lungs can contain, an‘l holding it du- 
ring the first measurement ; and 2d. By forcibly expiring the air. to empty 
the lungs while the second measurement is taken. The difference of both 
measurements will be the mean or standard to judge by. 


EXERCISE I.— DUMD-BELLS. 


First Position. —\. Body upright. heels closed, arms hanging at their full 
extent from the shoulders, ends of the bells touching the thick of the leg, 
back of the hands to the front 

2. Turn on the heels to the right until the left toe points full to the 
front, right toe to the right. 

3. Separate and bend the knees gradually, at the same time raise the 
dumb-bells slowly by making hinges of the elbows, allowing the ends of 
the bells to touch the points of the shoulders, advance the chest as much 
as possible, keeping the head perfectly erect without being stiff. 

3. Step out smartly with the left foot fifteen inches to the front, and 
carry it off fifteen inches to the left. Bend weil over on the left knee, which 
should be exactly perpendicular with the point of the left foot, the whole 
weight of the body on the left leg, right knee and leg firmly braced. 
Advance the chest, by forcibly pressing back the elbows and shoulders. 

Second Position.—Brace up the left leg gradually by bending well over on 
the right knee, and throwing the whole weight of the body on the right 
leg 

Third Position.—1. Resume the first part of the First Position, by bracing 
back the right knee and drawing back the left foot smartly to the right, 
heels closed, left toe pointing to the front, right toe to the right. 

2. Raise the left heel, and making a pivot of the toe, point the left foot 
in the same direction as the right, that is, full to the right, turning the 
left_ knee inward, and preserving the erectness of the body. Next raise 
the left toe, turn on the heel until the Jeft toe points full to the front. 
Brace up both knees tightly, the whole weight of the body will thus be 
equally supported by both legs. 

3. Advance the chest, press back the shoulders, and inhale a full inspi- 
ration. Retain the breath for five seconds, and inspire it slowly when the 
chest is sufficiently advanced. Throw the head slightly back, and fix the 
eye on some mark a few feet above it. 

First Practice.—When you arrive at the third stage of the First Practice 
(First Position, 3), you remain perfectly steady. 

One. Deliver a powerful stroke with the right arm direct from the shoul- 
der, in the direction in which the left foot is pointing. Bring back the 
dumb-bell by a sharp return movement, and repeat the stroke nine timea. 
Yotal, 10 strokes. 

Two. Assume the Second Position, and deliver a powerful stroke with 
the ift arm in the direction in which the right foot is pointing. Repeat 
nine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three. Spring smartly into the Third Position, second stage, and deliver 
ten strokes from the right and left shoulders simulianeously, each in the 
direction in which the right or left foot is pointing, right stroke in the 
direction of the right foot, left to the left. Total, 30 strokes. 

Interval of ten minutes. 
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Five minutes are allowed for each action, five for the necessary inter- 
vals which occur between them, and ten for rest at the conclusion. Total, 
half hour each practice. 

Second Practice.—One. Assume the First Position, deliver a stroke with 
both bells simultaneously, and spring into the Second Position. Repeat 
nine times. Total, 10 strokes. 

Two. Deliver a stroke with both arms as before from the Second Position, 
and then spring back into the first. Repeat nine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three. Throw out the left bell smartly to the front, the right bell to the 
rear, simultaneously, and to the full extent of the arms; and in the re- 
turn movement of the bells to the shoulders, spring into the Second Posi- 
tion, turning the body full in the direction of the right foot. Alternate 
this movement by throwing the right bell to the front, and the left to the 
rear from the Second Position, springing into the First Position on the 
return movement. Deliver each alternate stroke five times. Total, 30 
| strokes. 

Interval of ten minutes. 

Third Practice.—One. Assume the First Position, by turning the body from 
the hips full in the direction of the left foot, bending well over on the 
left knee, and bracing up the right leg. Deliver a stroke with both bells 
simultaneously, straight from the shoulders, and in a line with the latter. 
Bring them by a circular backward movement (something like turning 
the handle of a windlass the wrong way) toward the body, at the same 
time brace up the left leg by throwing the whole weight of the frame on 
the right foot and leg, still keeping the body from the hips in the direc- 
tion in which the left foot is pointing. Repeat nine times. Total, 19 
| strokes. 

Two. Assume the Second Position by turning the body from the hips 
| full in the direction of the right foot, bending well over on the right knee, 
| and bracing up the left leg. Deliver the strokes as in the first action, 

Third Practice. Repeat nine times. Total, 20 strokes. 

Three-—Assume the Third Position. 1. Dart the bells smartly uptard 
in the direction of a mark on the wall, about a foot or a foot and a half 
above the head. 2. Bring them back by a circular return movement to 
the shoulders, keeping the chest well advanced, the shoulders pressed 
back, head erect, and knees firmly braced up. 8. Throw them out toge- 
ther to the full extent of the arms, right and left in line with the shoul- 
ders. Return them smartly to the shoulders. Repeat these motions nine 
times. Total, 30 strokes. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRACTICES. 


1. Stand, with the head erect, chest advanced, shoulders pressed well 
back, heels closed, toes slightly turned out, knees braced, dumb-bells 
touching the points of the shoulders, as in the first part of the First Posi- 
tion. 

2. Step off briskly with the left foot, at the same time deliver a stroke 
upward with the left bell to the full extent of the arm, and articulate in 
a distinet voice the word Two 

3. As the left foot comes again to the ground, deliver a stroke upward 
with the right hand, repeating the word Three, and dropping the left bell 
to the side. = 

: Strike out to the left with the left bell—Four ! 

. Strike out to the right with the right—Five / 

4 Strike out to the front with the leit—Siz / 

7. Strike out to the front with the right—Seven ! 

8. Delivera stroke upward with both bells simultaneously— Eight ! 

- 9. Deliver a stroke with each bell to the right and left snultamsousty— 
ine ! 

10. Deliver a stroke with both bells to the front, simultaneously—TZen / 

Repeat the practice frequently. 

No'e.—The above strokes to be delivered on each occasion‘as the left 
foot comes to the ground, and the number of each stroke called out in a 
loud voice at the same time. 

Final Practice.—Dcliver a stroke from the 
left shoulder with the left bell as the left 
foot touches_the ground, and one from the 
right shoulder as this foot comes down. 
This practice should range from 10 to at 
least 500 strokes, and may be performed 
standing. 


[We add from ‘ The Illustrated Family 
Gymnasium”’ the following exercises, cal- 
culated to expand and extend the chest.] 


Fie. 1. Fie. 2. 





EXERCISES WITHOUT APPARATUS. 


[Wuen these exercises are performed in 
classes, the leader or teacher should arrange 
the pupils so that cach will have room with- 
out hitting each other's hands, and give 
the word of command, to be repeated for 
each movement, until all the members of 
the class can-easily perform it with the nicest precision and exactitude.] 





MILITARY 


ATTENTION ! POSITION. 








First Position—‘‘ Attention !'’—When this command is given, the pupil is 
to square the shoulders, place the heels slightly apart in line, the toes out 
to an angle of sixty degrees, the knees straight, the arms hanging easily 
by the side, and the hands open to the front. The chest must be slightly 
inclined forward, the abdomen moderately drawn in, the head erect, the 
eyes looking directly forward, and the weiglit of the body resting more on 
the fore part of the feet than on the heels (fig. 1). 

The proceeding is substantially the ‘‘ military posilion,’’ which brings the 
ear, shoulder, hip, knee, and ankle into a line, as seen in fig. 2. 

First Exerciss.-—‘*‘ Chest Expansion 1"’ 

The object here is to expand the 
lungs and increase the flexibility of 
all the muscles of the chest, and 
those of the abdcminal and dorsal 
region which are concerned in res- 
piration. 

Take full, deep inspirations, re- 
tain the air in the lungs when fully 
inflated as long as possible, and 
then let the breath go out steadily 
and slowly; at the time beat the 
chest, abdomen, and back with the 
hands, gently in front, but smartly 
on the sides and back, as represent- 
ed in figs. 3 and 4. 

This exercise may be kept up du- 
ring two to six respirations. This 
move, combined with local gymnas- 
tics, is one of the best preventives of consumption. 

Seconp Exercise.—“ Chest Extension !’’ 

This exercise .compre- 
hends several movements 
of the arms, all of which 
are intended to stretch 
the muscles, ligaments, 
etc., more particularly of 
the upper portion of the 
chest. The most import- 
ant movements consist in 
holding the arms as near- 
ly perpendicular to the 
body as possible, and then 
throwing the hands and 
arms backward a number 
of times with considera- 
ble force. It is useful for 
the people to count aloud 
with each backward mo- 
tion, till the number of counts reaches twenty, thirty, or forty. Fig. 5 
shows the commencing position, the hands being open and 
the palms together. When the word is given, the hands 
and arms are to be thrown violently backward, striking the 
backs of them together behind, if possible, as in fig. 6. 
Then, from the same commencing position, strike the el- 
bows together behind, or endeavor so to do, as in fig. 7. 
These motions expand the chest in the line of the ‘ collar’ 
bone, flatten the shoulder-blades, and thus tend to cure the 
deformity of too ‘‘ round shoulders,’’ as well as enlarge the 
breathing capacity. 

Females who have contracted the diameter of the chest 
by tight lacing will find this exercise particularly service- 
able. The vital circumference may be increased three or four 
inches in as many months by these exercises, combined with 
other appropriate hygienic medication. 

[Dress loosely, but not too warmly ; eat moderately, ex- 
ercise vigorcusly, sleep plentifully, and cultivate Faith, 
Hope, and Charity.] 


Fria. 3. 











Fre. 5. 








Fra, T. 


oe 


‘*T woutp have every one consider,’’ says Addison, ‘‘ that he is, in this 
life, nothing more than a passenger, and that he is not to set up his rest 
here, but to keep an attentive eye upon that state of being to which he ap- 
proaches every moment, and which will be forever fixed and permanent.” 
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PORTRAIT OF GEOR 





GE WASHINGTON * 





“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul ts form, and doth the body make.—Spenser 


WASHINGTON AND CZSAR. 
THE GREAT ROMAN AND THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN COMPARED. 


Tue lives of great men are full of great lessons. 
A careful study of what they have taught, by the 
exercise of their abilities and virtnes, as well as 
by the evils and vices into which they have 
fallen, can not fail to benefit the earnest seeker 
after the true philosophy of life. The lessons of 
their lives are as distinctly engraven on their 
faces, as they are recorded in the chronicle of 
their lives: for 

“ Soul ts form, and doth the body make.” 

We have chosen in illustration of this, and other 
valuable truths, the two faces which appear in con- 
nection with this article. One, the face of him 
whose name has been oftenest on the lips of the 
world since his time, the flower of all that was 
brightest and grandest in the world before 
Christ, the consummate and matchless Roman. 
The other, the face of our great American hero, 
whose name is sung by every bard; the constel- 
lation of whose virtnes is the theme on which the 
orator rounds his most graceful 
periods and takes his loftiest flights. 

In a contrasted view of these faces, 


and glowing 


the first 





* Engraved, by permission of the artist, from Dodge's | 


new and magnificent picture. 


thought that occurs to a student of physiognomy 


| is the wide difference in the grouping, or distri- 


bution of mental faculties. @ Cesar’s face is a most 


marked instance of the concentrated and wonder- 


| fal development of all the faculties that lie along 


the median line. His head is remarkable for its 


| height from the chin to the forehead, its diameter 





from the frontal to the occiput, and its compara- 
tively small diameter in the region above the ear. 
The most striking feature of the face is the im- 
perial nose, which at once gives the key to his 
character, and indicates a corresponding devel- 
opment of all the faculties in its line. Observe 
how the fullness of the lips, the chin, the inner 
eyebrow, and the line running over the top of the 
head corresponds with the fullness and strength 
indicated by the nose. Observe, too, the narrow- 
ness of the head, its thinness at the sides, the 
sunken temple, the thin cheek. Take these in 
connection with the colossal neck, that like the 
neck of Job’s war-horse is “ clothed with thun- 
der,” indicating that the brain is perpetually nour- 


ished and stimulated by rich streams of blood | 


that come spouting up from the heart and flooding 
the brain through arteries as big as your finger. 

Such a combination indicates unequal driving 
power applied to those faculties, which glitter, 
and dazzle, and win, which push men upward and 
forward into the high places of the world and of 
history. Obscurity with such a man was radi- 
cally impossible. 

’oremost, at the head of the army, at the head 





of the state, must, at any period of history, have 
been found a head of such transcendent executive 
abilities, with such a neck supporting it. 

Turn now to the contrasting face The devel- 
opment of faculties is far more harmonious aud 
uniform. The forehead is not so high, but wider. 
The diameter at the temples and above the ears 
is much greater; while the length from the chin 
to the line of the bair is comparatively shorter. 
The nose, though massive and well-developed, is 
less prominent, and in proportion to the other 
features. The highest part of this head is in the 
region of the moral faculties, while in the other 
it culminates in the intellectual. 

Such a man will rise also ; for he, too, possesses 
all the signs of force and energy ; but his ascend- 
ency must be through the majesty of moral ex- 
cellence combined with fine mental endowments. 

His neck is large and well set, but not so fully 
developed as Casar’s in the region of ambition 
and animal passion. Observe, too, the breadth 
of face, which, in great men, we always instinc- 
tively associate with worth and benignity. 

In Washington. the faculties over the median 
line, though well developed, are not fuller than 
those covered by a line running from the outer 
angle of each eyebrow over the head three inches 
each side of the median line ; showing that his 
side-head is harmoniously developed with those 
more brilliant faculties that lie in the line of the 
nose and chin. He was conscientious, he was 
calm, deliberate, frugal, industrious, and just. 
In other words, he had all those qualities which, 
if they had not been crowned by brighter parts, 
would have made him an excellent private citizen. 
How much more conservative and truly noble his 
whole character than Cesar’s! and how well this 
difference is expressed in the shape of their heads! 
Cesar’s being high, oblong, and narrow, and 
Washington’s uniformly rounded and fairly de- 
veloped in all its faculties. 

We can hardly conceive of the mighty Julius 
as retiring from that public life, in which he 
“must live, or cease to be at all,” to imitate a 
Cincinnatus or a Cato, and lead the life of a 
private Roman farmer. On the other band, we 
can easily see, in the light of our science, how 
Washington never forgot or neglected any of the 
smaller interests of life, while in the midst of his 
public cares and executive duties, both as Com- 
mander and as President. He ever attended to 
his private interests ; gave personal and minute 
attention to his plantations; made wise invest- 
ments, and yet kept his hands white from the 
spoils of office. At the close of his public life, 
glad was he to be dismissed again to the com- 
panionsbip of the ancestral oaks, and the whole- 
some calmness of the broad acres, from which he 
was called by his country in the hour of ber peril 
to be her savior, and guide her through the storms 
of revolution to the haven of freedom and peace. 

One can hardly look at Crsar’s face without 
visions of imperial palaces, marching hosts, tri- 
umphal pomps, an excited and admiring populace, 
the masses of mankind swayed by his eloquence 
and dazzled by the splendor of bis exploits. 

On the other hand, how deeply upon the linea- 
ments of our great American is stamped the 
calmness that nature breathes from her everlast- 
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ing hills, her majestic forests, her rivers rolling in 
perennial beauty and unruffied calm, onward 
through the fertilized lands. 

Observe the contrasts in the other features of 
these two great representatives of centralization 
and democracy. In Cesar, the eye is restless, 
imperious, commanding. In Washington, calm, 
moderate, just, yet gauging with absolute pre- 
cision the moral value of every character with 
whom he was brought in contact. 

Cesar’s mouth is voluptuous, -unscrupulous, 
and persuasive. Neither man nor woman was 
proof against his irresistible social fascinations. 
One can hardly look at Washington’s mouth with- 
out pronouncing the word probity. Social and 
moral purity is stamped there, as unmistakably 
as greatness is written on the whole face. 

We have spoken of these two contrasted char- 
acters as representatives of centralization and 
democracy ; of despotism and the worth of the 
individual man ; of absolute and of constitutional 
governments. 

No two selections from the whole range of 
history afford more perfect illustrations of these 
opposite ideas in government. Cesar lived to 
make Rome the greatest city, and Cesar the 
greatest man beneath the circle of the sun. The 
civilization which produced him, and in which 
he moved as its central figure, was factitious 
though splendid. He was a glorious abortion. 
‘When he was born, the Roman state was a power- 
ful republic ; when he died, she was the mistress 
of the world. Rome he found the capital of 
Italy ; he left her the metropolis of the whole 
earth. Centralization in politics, as well as in 
commerce, means the building up of gigantic 
cities, and a correspondent neglect of the best 
interests of agriculture, upon which the lasting 
prosperity of all states depends. Such was the 
effect of this centralizing power inaugurated by 
Cesar, that eighteen centuries have not sufficed 
to restore the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean from the exhaustion which they then 
suffered. 

All great centralized despotisms exhibit the 
same tendency. Witness France, which, more 
than any civilized country on earth, has been 
from generation to generation subject to the 
workings of absolutism. From Charlemagne to 
Louis Napoleon, and especially under Louis the 
Grand and the first Napoleon, everything in France 
converged to Paris. Whoever was master of 
Paris was master of France. Whenever an army 
threatens Paris, all France trembles, and the 
captor of Paris is the conqueror of France. In 
Cesar’s favorite maxim, “ Ubi Caesar ibi Roma” 
(where Cesar is, there is Rome), we find a true 
expression of himself and the key to his policy. 
When he left the city for the country, he carried 
the city with him into thecountry. In the forests 
of Gaul and Germany, and in the mountain defiles 
of Spain, after the dusty march or the bloody 
fight, on tessellated pavements, and beneath 
purple canopies by the light of perfumed torches, 
held by rows of slaves, he arranged banquets and 
gave entertainments which rivaled the splendors 
of the imperial city ; or sat down to the composi- 
tion of those military annals which have com- 
manded the admiration of fifty successive gener- 
ations. 
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Look at the face and conceive, if you can, of 
such a man driving oxen or guiding the plow. 
Is it not patent upon every feature that for him 
the endless processions, the gaudy pomps, the 
ceaseless clamor, the noisy acclamation, and the 
princely architecture of a vast metropolis were 
natural surroundings ? 

Washington lived for the glory of his country 
and the elevation of his race; to lay a broad 
foundation for universal liberty, and to secure 
that liberty to his country forever; to develop 
those principles of personal, social, and political 
character which render a nation most elevated, 
prosperous, and permanent; which, fully devel- 
oped,. makes every man a prince in his own 
right, which breaks the chains of slavery, of idle- 
ness, of degradation, and of vice, and raises the 
masses of the nation to the dignities, the respon- 
sibilities, and the rewards of the highest social 
virtue. 

And when he had accomplished all that he 
could accomplish to forward these grand results, 
he laid by the robes of state, the scepter of 
power, and retired to Mount Vernon to illus- 
trate in the closing years of his life those virtues, 
that industry and course of conduct by which he 
conceived the permanent prosperity and happi- 
ness of his country would be secured. His love 
for nature is stamped upon his face from chin to 
brow. The expression breathing from it is a re- 
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flection of the majestic calmness of the intermin- 
able forests, in which so many years of his early 
manhood was passed His unruffled patience 
was nurtured by communings with nature’s own 
great heart, which seemingly pulsates so slowly, 
bringing forth “ first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear ;” requiring centuries to 
mature into the giant oak the acorn dropped into 
the bosom of her soil. 

We love best, when looking at Washington, to 
picture him at Mount Vernon, riding over his 
estate, dispensing its hospitalities and courtesies, 
and enjoying the quiet and retirement of private 
life. Appreciating to the full the gratitude and 
the love which his country delighted to pour 
at his feet, he enjoyed rather the waving of 
harvest-fields than the acclamations of admiring 
throngs ; the companionship of woods and bills, 
of river and plain, more than the clamors of the 
forum or the surging tides of the crowded metrop- 
olis. His was the eloquence of example. His 
spoils, not the gold of conquered provinces, but 
the consciousness of hands unstained, of a spot- 
less life, of an admiring country, an approving 
God. 

The lesson so faithfully taught by Washington, 
both in word and by deed, that our permanent 
growth and success as a republic depend, in a 
great degree, upon the development of our 





agricultural resources, we can not too carefully 




















ponder or too earnestly lay to heart. And what 
a theater have we for the practical application of 
these iastructions! In our boundless Western 
territories are hidden within the surface of the 
fertile soil inexhaustible treasures which wait 
but the touch of the husbandman to laugh with 
harvests of abundance sufficient to feed the world. 
For eighteen centuries the mighty Julius has slept 
in the sepulchers of the Eternal City ; but his in- 
fluence has ever been, and is to/day. mighty. He 
has bad imitators on a larger or a smaller scale in 
every generation since his time; and in our 
nineteenth century, after the days of Washington, 
in the very meridian of Gospel light and civil 
freedom, the most able and elaborate indication 
of Cesar’s life and conduct that bas ever been 
written is but recently placed before our reading 
public. And the world is called upon to admire 
aud approve this imperial Roman, this great 
self-seeker, this despotic ruler. We, as Americans, 
must decide between Cesar and Washington ; 
within bow short a time we can not tell. The 
imperial apologist of Cesar is even now enforcing, 
with the sword, Casarian ideas upon American 
soil, sacred to freedom and drenched once and 
again with most precious blood to secure equal 
rights to all. Upon this continent must the 
champions of Casar and of Washington decide 
the final issue. We can not doubt the result. 
We can not believe that the shadow on the dial- 
plate of this world will go backward. The pro- 
gress of Christianity, the progress of Washing- 
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tonian democracy, holding every mau responsible | 


to God and to his own soul, must finally and 
forever defeat and overthrow this offspring of 
paganism, this doctrine of centralization and 
absolutism, the bastard off-pring of the once 
virgin republic by her princely but unprincipled 
seducer. 

> Poe 


ANIMAL TYPES. 
OBSERVATIONS IN COMPARATIVE PHYSI- 
OG ..OMY. 


Wuorver bas frequented the gay world of fash- 
ion, if he be of a thoughtful tendency, bas found 
a rich field for contemplation in the varied char- 
acters and dispositions of its votaries. Here can 
be studied to advantage the resemblances which 
actually exist between humanity and the lower 
orders of the animal kingdom, In the form of 
the head, in the contour of the face, and in every 
movement of the body are seen the peculiar 
characteristics in the nature of an individual 
which distinguish him fr. others; and which 
characteristics have their -ounterparts in some 
lower animal, be it a dog, a horse, or a lion. 

These peculiarities are the very essence of our 
being ; and, when jn play, convey to the trne 
physiognomist aa accurate notion of our charac- 
ter, just as to the accomplished naturalist the al- 
lusion to a tiger will summon to his mind its 
special habits and appearance. 

Imagine one’s self seated a quiet spectator in 
a recess of a spacious drawing-room where youth 
and beauty, the ancient beau, and the epruce 
dowager are mingled in social revel. A waltz is 
in progress. Look at that couple whirling about 
in the mazes of the dance. The lady fair is of 
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golden hair. a Phidian nose, a splendid complex- 
ion, and lips luscious and rosy. Ter fine figure 
bends in harmony with the movement, and her 
fluent limbs keep measure with the lively air. 
The gentieman companion is a worthy partner 
for so fair a nymph. He has evidently more 
warmth of nature, as indicated by the humid and 
fluctuating eyes ; and their open, frank expression 
bespeaks a mind of integrity and beneficence ; 
while his wide, ample brow reveals an artistic 
soul. If you asked what he is, we might reply, 
“Bitber a real sinner or a great saint.” His 
clustering hair fows back in majestic profusion, 
reminding us of a lion’s mane; while the grand- 
eur of bis firm and well-molded mouth combines 
well with that broad chin and those strong lateral 
features to make his aspect truly leonine. Those 
long and welhrounded fingers, so flexible and 
sensitive, are like the proboscis of that beast 
“which hath between his eyes a serpent for a 
band.” That man has a subtile wisdom, will feel 
his way through difficulties apparently insur- 
mountable. TIlis ambition is immense ; he is an 
autocrat by nature, and can fight his battles 
single-handed and come off conqueror «against 
self and the world. 

Mark those two yonder undergoing the formal- 
ity of an introduction. Verily, “a rat and a 
cat!” Were they prince and princess of the blood 
royal, our conclusion must be the same. There 
is the rat and cat type, and the peculiar antipa- 
thies of the two become at once manifest as they 
meet. Ile, the cat, regards her, though uncon- 
sciously to himself, with ferocious intensity. 


| There is no genuine softness in that look, but 





more the expression of the tiger about to spring 
upon his prey. Tis large, round, greenish eyes, 
capable of seeing so much with so little light, 
are full of feline rapacity. Mark the figure—the 
limbs sleek and supple ; notice the stealiby tread ; 
observe the breadth of the facial angle. the exces- 
sive thinness of the lips, deeply indented at the 
corners ; all, even to the tips of bis ears, represent 
the dominance of the feline propensity. You 
must allow that very eparse apology for a mous- 
tache is more like a cat’ smellers than anything 
that ought to be worn bya man! See, on the 
other hand, how tbe rat is typified in the woman's 
form and demeanor! She turns this and that 


| way without knowing what ails her, asif to eacape 


| her enemy. 


There is timidity expressed in the 
indecision of her small blue eye, and with voice 
a-eqneak she steals mincingly about the room. 
Regard her when she eats. She will not take an 
honest appreciative bite of the refreshment, but 
nibbles. nibbles with those little teeth set in that 
funnel jaw We'll be bound she prowls about 
the cupboards at home, munching a little here 
and there, and finds uo appetite for a good square 
meal. 

Characters akin even to the loathsome are to 
be met here. Bebold yon woman, whose bejew- 
eled robe can not vuil from our eyes her lowness 
of soul. She appears toadyish. Her bloated 
body hops and si's about, and her thoughts drib- 
ble forth in vulgar gossip. Does her clammy 
palm meet yours, you instinctively recoil from 
the contact, ‘the snake, too, bas her eounterpart 
in our gathering, and she comes winding quivtly 
through the company with a gentle undulating 
movement, graceful, yet peeuliar, Her head, 


much too large for her small body, is broad ang | ee 
| ability. c. 


flat at the top. Her face contracts from the fore- 
head to a mere point of a chin, and when she 
speaks through those glistening teeth, her quick 
tongue seems forked. 
to complete tho simile, is of some brilliant stuff, 
striped and mottled. Indeed! she is a superb 
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Hler robe, as if designed | 
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And so they move on, an indiscriminate throng, 
et each exerting his or her special arts of play- 
ng the agreeable ; and like the lamen'ed * Hap- 

py Family,” all harmoniously consorting to- 
gether. 
a 

MORE ABOUT THE NOSE. 

Mr. Epvtron—The reading of several articles 
in the Jovurnat on noses has set me to scanning 
the physiognomies of people; and as the results 
of my observations are somewhat peculiar, I will 
give them to your readers. I have been in the 
army, aod my opportunities for observation have 
been excellent . 

As to the nose being thick or thin, sharp or 
blunt, it is only an indication of the nature of the 
whole system. If the nose is sharp and thin, it 
indicates that the person is of a fine, keen. sensi- 
live, nervous temperament; if it is thick and 
blunt, it indicates a coarse, unsensitive nature— 
a general sluggishness of the nervous system, and 
a general insensibility to pain, and a great ability 
to endure passively. I think a medinm between 
the two most desirable. . 

The projection of the nose forward indicates 
great energy and enterprise, especially the latter. 
Breadth of the wings of the nose, I think, indi- 
cates strong animal propensfes, and largeness 
of the wings great vital force and energy. Where 
the lower part of the nose projects, it indicates 
executiveness or a combative and destructive dis- 
position—a disposition to lead in war or to over- 
come by physical force ; while if the nove slopes 
up from the lip to the outer end of the organ, or 
is what is commonly called a pug nose, the person 
is of a scoraful disposition, given to criticising, 
will attempt to conquer by ridicule and by under- 
mining the character of whatever opposes. Such 
persons had better be looked out for, as they are 
f.equently, though not always, dangerous char- 
acters. 

The nose high at the bridge, or what is com- 
monly called a Roman nose, denotes enterprise, 
but in a different fi-ld, and manifested in a differ- 
ent manner. It denotes diplomacy, commercial 
talent, enterprise manifested in a peaceful man- © 
ner, and the aid of the reasoning powers, cunning, 
artfulness, or the accomplishment of its ends by 
the use of the intellectual faculties and social 

owers, but is, however, generally accompanied 
t great force of character, also by great power 
for direct reasoning—or depth of head from the 
center of the ear to Comparison. Such men make 
their way up in the world in a quiet kind of way, 
we hardly know how. The height of the nose be- 
tween the eyes denotes the true philanthropist, 
the one who wins by love and holds sway over 
the minds of men by winning their affections, and 
by the Joveliness of their own characters. Breadth 
of nose at the bridge devotes breadth of intellect, 
comprebensiveness ef mind, love of the beautiful 
and the grand in nature and art, together with 
some musical talent; and breadth between the 
eyes a great discrimination of ebaracter, gener- 
ally modified by much charity; and denotes a 
calm, cool, courageous, hopeful, and trustful dis- 
position. This Just is generally accompanied by 
a long, narrow space through which the eye looks, 
and which indicates great self-porsession, self-re- 
liance, or confidence in the especial over-ight of 
some higber power, It also denotes large eon- 
acien!ousness, or a love of right and moral rec- 
titude. 

A large nose indicates great prominence of 
character—a dispo i ion to be great,together with } 
large practical ability, while a small nose indi 
eates the opposite—generally with small practical 
N. H. 

{Of course, we do not indorse the speculations 
ef our various eorrespondents on this and kindred 
topics, but are willing to give each a brief hear 


ing. provided anything interesting or suggestive 





serpent, | 


| 
\ the Grecian type of beauty, with dark eyes, be presented. } 
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OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


GALL, Francis Joseph.—The founder of Phrenology— 
a system in striking consistency with all the dynamic phe- 
nomena of tbe hu mind as mavifested in history.— 
Appleton’s Biog. Dictionary. 

Francis Joseph Gall was born March 9th, 
1758, in Tiefenbrun, a village of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. His father was a merchant, 
and mayor of Tiefenbrun. He had been intend- 
ed for the church by his parents, but his natural 
tendencies were rather different, he preferring the 
medical profession. After pursuing a course of 
study at Baden and Bruchsal he went to Stras- 
burg, where he made natural history and anat- 
omy his especial study. From Strasburg he 
went in 1781 to Vienna, where he attended lec- 
tures at the medical school, and in 1785 received 
the degree of doctor in medicine. He imme- 
diately began 
the practice of 
his profession, 
and when not 
thus employed, 
pursued investi- 
gations in. that 
science of which 
he is the ac- 

knowledged 
founder. His 
first impressions 
in Phrenology 
were obtained 
while he was a 
boy at school. He was there struck with the dif- 
ference of character, disposition, and scholarship 
displayed by his schoolfellows. His observations 
convinced him that there is a natural and con- 
stitutional diversity of talents and dispositions 
among men, and he determined. to trace a 
relation between human character and its exter- 
nal physical manifestation in the person of an in- 
dividual. By degrees he came to believe that 
the conformation of the head corresponded with 
differences in the intellectual endowments and 
moral qualities. He visited prisons, insane asy- 
lums, schools, colleges, and courts, and wher- 
ever he heard of any person distinguished for 
some remarkable endowment or deficiency, he 
studied the shape of his head. When he had 
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Fic. 2.—Dr. Gat. 


perceived a concomitance between particular 


the head, he next ascertained by a removal of the 
skull that the figure and size of the brain are in- 
dicated by these external forms ; and by his 
minute dissections the true structure of the 
brain was first discovered. After twenty years 
of diligent study and examination, he had suc- 
ceeded in discovering the location of about 
twenty different organs of the brain. He trav- 
eled considerably in northern and central Eu- 
rope and England, lecturing and pursuing his 
researches. In 1800 he gained, as a disciple, Dr. 
Spurzheim, who afterward greatly developed the 
system. 

Gall wrote some works on medicine and anat- 
omy, in which his theory of the functions of the 
brain is set forth. Of these, that ‘‘ On the Origin 
of the Moral Qualities and Intellectual Faculties 





Fie. 8.—Jurrenson. 
of Man, and the Condition of their Manifesta- 
tions,’’ is most esteemed.? He died at Mont- 
rouge, near Paris, Aug. 22, 1828. 

GENTIUS.—1, The peculiar structure of mind with 
which each individual is endowed by nature; 2. Distin- 
guisbed mental superiority ; uncommon intellectual pow- 
er; especially superior power of invention or origination 
of any kind, or of forming combinations— Webster. 

A satisfactory definition of genius has been 
considered very difficult. Shakspeare, Gocthe, 
Michael Angelo, Mozart, Watt, Columbus, Napo- 
leon, and others, representing every phase and 
sphere of human action, were men of genius; 
but wherein did they differ from other men? 
They had no more organs than their fellows. 
They were only men. ‘Their superiority con- 





Fie. 4.—Gravirty, Fic. 5.—GLoominess. 
sisted in a superior development of an organiza- 


tion common to us all. They differed from 





* His works, in seven volumes, are for sale by Fowler 





and Wells, New York. Price $15.; 


talents and dispositions and particular forms of 
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other men, notin kind, but in degree. Their 
brains were large, their texture fine, and their 
functions active. Genius is of different kinds, 
depending upon the predominating influence of 
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Fie. 6.—Grovur or Organs. 


different organs or combinations of organs. Be- 
tween Shakspeare and Napoleon there may seem 
to be little resemblance, but both had genius. 
In the one it wielded the pen, in the other the 
sword. In one respect, at least, all true geniuses 
resemble each other—they all have high heads, and 
are more or less intuitive in their perceptions. In 
their ‘‘ temples of the soul’’ are windows opening 
upward, and they receive a light, as it were, di- 
rectly from heaven. 

GRAVITY—Lat. gravitas from gravis, heavy.—So- 
briety of character and demeanor.— Webster. 

Men of gravity and learning.— Shakspeare. 

Gravity results from the action of the reflec- 
tive faculties under the influence of Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, Conscientiousness, and Veneration. 
Its sign in the face consists in a slight drawing 
down of the corners.of the mouth, as in fig. 4, 
lengthening the upper lip over the angle. It 
gives seriousness and weight of character. It is 
generally more fully developed in man than in 
woman. One who has this sign large, feels that 
life is no mere holiday, but a season of work and 
struggle—that existence is a responsibility. He 
seldom laughs, and can 
easily restrain any feel- 
ing of mirthfulness from 
its characteristic mani- 
festation. The accom- 
panying portrait of Jef- 
ferson will serve to illus- 
trate this sign, and also 
show the true manly 
form of mouth. We 
have but to depress the . . 
corners of the mouth a F!-%~Tusex Gaours. 
little more, and Gravity becomes Gloominess, as 
fig. 5 will plainly show. 

GROUPS OF ORGANS.—Throughout all nature 
the place of every organ serves to facilitate its function ; 
and if Phrenology be true, the phrenological organs will 
be found to be so located, both absolutely and as regards 
the others, that their position shall aid the end they sub- 
serve. The fact that they are thus placed furoishes sddi- 
tional proof that Phrenology is true.—Sel/-Jnstructor. 

In accordance with the principle enunciated in 
the foregoing paragraph, we find the propensi- 
ties or animal organs placed next to the spinal 
column, in the base of the brain, and in close 
connection with the body. Rising above these, 
we come into the region of intellect ; while 
above that, in the coronal region, are the moral 
or spiritual sentiments, through which we are 
brought into relation with God. 
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It will be observed, further, that those por- 
tions of the brain used for faculties related to 
each other are located together, so that we may 
consider them collectively as well as individ- 
ually. Observe, for instance, the relations so ad- 
mirably indicated in the arrangement in con- 
tiguity of Amativeness, Parental Love, Friendship, 







and Inhabitiveness; or 
of Alimentiveness, Ac- 


quisitiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness, and 


Fie. 8—Tart Tree. 
Combativeness. So Individuality, Form, Size, 
Weight, Color, Order, and the rest of the per- 
ceptive organs, indicate by their locations their 
common matter-of-fact tendencies. 

The generally received classification and group- 
ing of organs is indicated in fig. 6. Another, 
simpler, and, for some purposes, an excellent 
mode of grouping the organs is shown in fig. 7, 
in which the head is divided into three grand re- 
gions—1l. The Spiritual Region ; 2. The Intel- 
lectual Region ; and, 3. The Region of Propen- 
sity 

Each group has its collective function. The 
propelling faculties give force in all actions ; the 
social adapt us to our fellows; the selfish lead us 
to take care of ourselves ; the intellectual enable 
us to understand men and things, whatever is to 
be known, and the means of dealing with them ; 
and the moral and religious are meant to control 
all the rest, by subjecting them to the tribunals 
of kindness, justice, and of the Divine Law. 

HOMOGEN EOUSNESS.—Zoery part of a thing 
corresponds with every other part and with the whole—in 
other words, and paradoxically—the whole is in every 
part.—Our New Physiognomy. 

Lay before Professor Owen a single bone of an 
unknown animal, and he will construct for you 
its entire osseous framework, and, if need be, 
clothe it with muscles. Professor Agassiz is able 
to do the same from a single scale of a fish 
Their power to do this depends upon a law of 
comparative anatomy, to which the principle 
just stated is a counterpart. If it be true, then, 
that animal forms generally are homogeneous, 
so that, given but one tooth, we can describe 
every bone of the beast, to the last joint of the 
tail, is there any difficulty in going farther and 
declaring that the human form is homogeneous 
in all its parts? If the practical botanist or 
pomologist can determine from a single leaf the 
characteristic form, not only of the tree, but of 
the fruit also, is it too much to believe that we 
may be able to tell the shape of a man’s head or 
If it be admitted, 
as it must be, that round apples always grow on 


face by inspecting his hand ? 


round topped, short limbed, and thick bodied 
trees and oblong apples on tall, long limbed 
trees, should it be deemed incredible that in ani- 


mals and man, round heads and faces may be 
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predicated of round or plump bodies, and high 
heads and long faces of tall bodies ? 

Applying these principles to physiognomy, we 
may assert, for instance, that the shape of the 
hand indicates that of the face, and even the 
general characteristics of its individual features ; 
in fact, that it is an index of the temperament 
and make of the whole body. If the hand be 
long and slender, we find corresponding features, 
temperament, and character. A plump round 
hand goes with a full face, full red lips, a thick 
nose, a round head, and a vital temperament. 
The oval hand belongs to the oval face ; and 
with the oval face we may expect to find shapely 
lips, a handsome nose, delicate skin, and an ex- 
We 
might go on and show how these correspond- 


pression of intelligence and refinement. 


ences may be carried into the minutest details— 
show that even the finger-nails are significant, 
and, in form, stand in direct relation with the 
skull; but for these details we must refer the 
reader to our great work on Physiognomy, now 
Our purpose here has 
been simply to illustrate a general principle. 

HOPE (16)—Fr. Pespérance.—A desire of some good 
accompanied by at least a slight expectation of obtaining 
it, or a belief that it is obtainable ; an expectation of any- 
thing desirable.— Webster. 

Gall considers Hope as belonging to or forming a part 
of the function of every other faculty ; but I think he con- 
founds this peculiar feeling with desire or want. Every 
faculty being active, desires, therefore even animals de- 
sire; but there is something more than this in man—a 
peculiar feeling which is by no means in proporiion to 
the activity of any other faculty. We may desire ardently, 
and ye: be without hope.—Spursheim. 

Hope gives the tendency to believe in the future attain- 
ment of what the other faculties desire.— Combe. 


in course of publication. 


Locatron.—The organ of Hope is situated on 
the side of the top-head (16, fig. 1), on a perpen- 
dicularline drawn upward from the front part of 
the ear, and between Marvelousness and Consci- 
entiousness. 

PuystogNomicaL Sicn.—Hope elevates the cen- 
ter of the eyebrow, opens the eyes wide and turns 
It gives an open and pleasant 
expression to the whole countenance. 

Frxcrion.—In persons with large Hope ‘“ the 
wish is father to the thought.’ With large Ap- 
probativeness, they expect to rise to distinction ; 


them upward, 


with large Acquisitiveness, they think they shall 
become rich. ‘‘ The sentiment of Hope,’’ Spurz- 
heim truly says, ‘‘is indeed necessary to the 
happiness of mankind in almost every situation. 
It often produces more satisfaction than even 
the success of our projects. Its activity, how- 
different individuals ; 
while some casily despair, others are always 
elated and find everything for the best ; constant 
hope sustains them in the midst of difficulties ; 
the first plan for accomplishing any object hav- 
ing failed, only stimulates them to form new 
ones, which they confidently expect will suc- 
ceed. Those who are everlastingly scheming, or 
building castles in the air, possess this faculty in 
a high degree. It seems to induce a belief in 
the possibility of whatever the other faculties de- 
sire, without producing conviction ; for this re- 
sults from reflection. 

‘This sentiment is not confined to the busi- 
ness of this life; but passing the limits of present 
existence, it inspires hopes of a future state, and 


ever, varies greatly in 
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belief in the immortality of the soul, which is 
promised by Christianity.”’ 

Excess anp Dericrency.—Hope, like any other 
faculty, may be too strong or too weak. In the 
former case it induces us to expect things which 
are unreasonable, not founded on probability, or 


Fie. 10.—Lone Appce, Fie. 11.—Rounp App e. 


altogether impossible. When too feeble, on the 
contrary, especially if Cautiousness be large, it 
is apt to produce lowness of spirits, melancholy, 
and even despair. 

HUMAN NATURE (C).—Discernment of character ; 
perception of motives; intuitive physiognomy. Adapted 
to man’s need of knowing his fellow-men.—Self-Jn- 
structor. 

The funetion of the portion of the brain occu- 
pied by this organ is set down by the Euro- 
pean phrenologists as unascertained. We con- 
sider it now, however, to be established. Its 
function is to furnish us with an intuitive 
knowledge of character, or to enable us to per- 
ceive the state of mind or feeling possessed by 
others, so that we may successfully adapt our- 
selves to them and operate upon their feelings. 
It gives sagacity, and is possessed in a very re- 
markable degree by our North American Indians. 
It was large in Napoleon, and in old Hayes, the 
great rogue-catcher. 


—— <P e e 


Srupyine THE Facr.—A story is told of a great 
French satirist which finely illustrates his knowl- 
edge of human nature. He was traveling in 
Germany, in entire ignorance of ils language and 
currency. Having obtained some small change 
for some of his French coins, he ustd to pay dri- 
vers and others in the following manner : Taking 
a handful of the numismatical specimens from 
his pockets, he counted them one by one into the 
creditor's hands, keeping his eye fixcd all the 
time on the receiver's face. As soon 218 he per- 
ceived the least twinkle of a smile, he took back 
the last coin deposited in the hand, and returned 
it, with the remainder, to his pocket. He after- 
ward found that in pursuing this method he had 
not overpaid for auything. 

No Two Facrs Aurxe.—Although no two faces 
are alike, very few faces deviate widely from the 
common standard. Among the eighteen hundred 
thousand beings who inhabit London, there is 
not one who vould be taken by his acquaintance 
for another ; yet we may walk from Paddington 
to Mile Fnd without seeing one person in whom 
any fext.ure is so overcharged that we turn round 
tostare at it. An infinite number of varieties lie 
between limits which are not very far asunder. 
The specimens which pass those limits on cither 
side form a very small minority .— Macaulay. 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 








A NEW HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Herper, Schlegel, Hegel, Bunsen, and others, 
have given us profound and valuable works on 
the Philosophy of History. Each has his theory, 
and each has developed more or less truth. 
Buckle, in his elaborate and most attractive 
“ History of Civilization in England,” has added 
his contribution—and a most munificent one it 
is—to this branch of literature ; and our country- 
man, Prof. John W. Draper, in his “ Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” has enunciated the law 
of growth and decay, as applied to nations, from 


the stand-point of physiology. We do not under-” 


value the labors of any of these authors, but not 
one of them has had the benefit of the light which 
the true philosophy of the human mind throws 
upon human history, and for the lack of it each has 
been led into many errors which otherwise might 
have been avoided ; and we therefore rejoice that, 
as we have already announced, we are to have a 
new “ History of Civilization” from the pen of 
one who to great learning, industry, and devo- 
tion to the subject joins a thorough knowledge 
of the true science of the mind, and the ability to 
apply it to the study of history. We refer to the 
forthcoming work of Prof. Amos Dean, of Albany. 

Having been favored with the perusal of a 
paper which unfolds the plan upon which the 
development of this history proceeds, we take 
pleasure in laying a brief abstract of it before the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Prof. Dean assumes the unity of the race, at 
the same time that its different varieties are 
thoroughly investigated, and the agency that 
they, and the nations they have helped to com- 
pose, have had in carrying on the different 
processes of civilization, are distinctly designated. 
It is also assumed that certain great principles 
lie at the foundation of all historical develop- 
ment; certain vast organizing forces, that, to- 

*gether, embrace and exhaust, in their successive 
separation and development, all there is of human 
power, energy, and activity. These are— 

1. Industry, which is founded upon the useful, 
embodying the industrial pursuits of a people, 
and culminating in the science of political 
economy. 

2. Religion, which is founded upon the holy and 
divine, embodying all the various forms of worship, 
and culminating in theology. 

3. Government, which is founded upon the just, 
embodying the different governmental forms and 
systems of jurisprudence, and culminating in the 
state. . 

4. Society, which is founded upon the agreeable, 
embodying the manners and customs of'a people, 
and culminating in the principles of politeness. 

5. Philosophy, which is based upon the true in 
itself, embodying the people’s thonghts and sys- 
tems of -philosophy, and culminating in the pure 
intellect. 

6. Art, which is founded upon the beautiful and 
sublime, embodying thought realized in some form 





of beauty and sublimity, and culminating in the 
ideal. 

These elements are to be viewed first in their 
separation from each other, and second in their 
development. It is shown that in Asia, and in 
the far Eastern or Oriental period of history, these 
elements existed in a state of envelopment, inter- 
mingled and blended together. This is evidenced 
by the specimens of their art, the dictates of their 
religion, the maxims of their despotic govern- 
ment, the precepts of their morality, the spirit of 
their caste-trammeled society, and the deqnetions 
of their philosophy. 

Greece and Rome furnished a new theater and 
a new epoch. The elements strongly tended 
toward separation and development. Society, 
philosophy, and art here achieve their enfran- 
chisement. The first escaped from the dominion 
of caste ; the second awoke to a knowledge and 
comprehension of itself in the person of Socrates, 
while the third constituted the crowning element 
of Grecian civilization. But industry, govern- 
ment, and religion were still intimately blended 
together. A successive separation was necessary 
to allow each an opportunity of development. 

Another epoch opens with the history of 
medieval modern Europe. Here we witness the 
efforts of industry in effecting its separation, in 
organizing its different departments, and in carry- 
ing its restless activity into every dominion of 
life. 

The last crowning epoch opens with American 
history, in which industry seems effecting its 
separation from government by the slow but 
progressive rejection of restrictive systems, and 
in which the last tie is broken between religion 
and government ; the latter being called upon to 
account to man, and the former recognizing ac- 
countability to God. 

But while this original envelopment, and these 
successive separations, constitute the great epochs 
of history, it is the development of these elements 
that is to task the pen of the philosophical his- 
torian. In the accomplishment of this task, the 
attention is first directed to the nomadic or wan- 
dering, and the settled or civilized races; the 
localities of the former, the movements of their 
masses, and the influence they have exerted upon 
the progress of civilization. In reference to the 
latter, the peoples anciently composing what were 
termed the Five Monarchies, viz., the Chaldean, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Median, and Persian, are 
first brought under review. In regard to each 
one of these, physical geegraphy is first invoked 
so far as to obtain a clear idea of the general 
principles that have presided over the formation 


of the country, with the view more especially of 
determining to what character of mind and kinds 
of industry its physical arrangements are adapted. 
Next follows a brief outline of the history of each 
nation; its wars, treaties, national acts, and 
representative men. Its origin, youth, manhood, 
old age, and death. Next succeed inquiries into 
the kind, character, direction, extent, and amount 
of development in each one of the six elements of 
humanity. These inquiries take the following 
shape: 

1. In what particular channels has their in- 
dustry been directed ; what have been their prin- 
cipal industrial pursuits ; what the order of their 
succession, and their relations with each other. 

2. What have been their religious beliefs ; what 





the deities worshiped ; what the forms of worship ; 
what the instruments through which it was per- 
formed, and the influence of their religious faith 
upon the character of the people. 

8. What has been the form of government ; 
what the distribution of political forces; what 
the relation between these forces; the checks, if 
any, established ; the way and manner in which 
they have shaped themselves in action; the 
general system of law under which the operations 
of society have been carried on. 

4. What has been the state of society; the 

8 and cust of the people; the sports 
in which their grave or gladsome spirit has in- 
dulged ; the forms of social intercourse ; the rites 
and ceremonies that have presided over marriage, 
death, and burial ; the main characteristics of that 
ceaseless life ebullition caused by the constant 
promptings of the social instinct. 

5. What has been the nation’s thought; its 
philosophy ; who have been its great thinkers ; 
how, wherein, in what direction, to what extent, 
have they developed the pure reason ; what have 
been their systems of philosophy ; what the suc- 
cession of those systems ; what the effect produced 
by them upon the nation’s character. 

6. What has been the nation’s art ; wherein has 
its thought been realized in some form of beauty 
or sublimity; how spread upon canvas, how 
chiseled in marble, how designed in architecture ; 
how has it melted in music, glowed in poetry, 
fascinated in eloquence ; how has it mimicked life 
upon the stage and marshaled armies upon the 
battle-field ; how, in fine, developed itself in that 
infinitude of artistic creations that tend to assim- 
ilate man to God and earth to paradise. 

The same course and inquiries are followed up 
in relation to Egypt, to Arabia, to Palestine, to 
Pheenicia, and then successively to Greece, Rome, 
and Medieval and Modern Europe. One volume 
is devoted to the Oriental period, embracing the 
Five Monarchies and Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Pheenicia; one to Grecian civilization ; one to 
Roman, and four to that of Mediwval and Modern 
Europe, viz. : one to its geography, history, and 
industry ; one to its religion and government ; 
one to its society and philosophy, and one to its 
art. By pursuing this course it is hoped that the 

ast can be made once more to live not alone in 
ts deeds, but also in its thoughts and institu- 
tions; and that history can be rendered more in- 
telligible in its teachings both to the present and 
the future. 
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Destiny or America.—We have been accused 
with setting up the pursuit of money, and fol- 
lowing the acquisition of wealth, as the only 
thing worthy the attention of men ; of being ex- 
travagant and dissipated in public life, untrust- 
worthy in private. That we are the devotees of 
gain, the scorners of all things intellectual. The 
last, four years have seen this epicurean people 
scattering their wealth without stint, pouring out 
their best blood like water, encountering misfor- 
tune in public, and bereavements and sorrows in 
private, and exulting in the self-sacrifices of the 
most grinding taxation; and all for what? And 
we would have encountered sacrifices ten times 
more severe for the sake of an idea. That idea 
is—that there shall be but one great republic on 
this continent, whose grandeur should throw into 
eclipse even the great ancient republics of Rome, 
and that we should be sovereign among the 
powers of the earth. That idea has been estab- 
lished. We have irresistible armies in the field. 
We havea navy, a match for the combined navies 
of the world. What signifies the debt incurred 
by these things? The gold, the iron, the cotton, 
coal, tobacco, the oil, and all the products that 
make us the richest people on earth, will soon 
settle that. The idea is being carried. The lion 
permits no rival in the boundless forests which he 
selects for his home ; the eagle tolerates no com- 
panion in his flight to the skies. So there can 
be no rival to this republic on the American con- 
tinent.—Prof. J. W. Draper. 
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INDIANS IN AMERICA. 





At a meeting of the New York Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, in Cooper 
Iuatitute, October 16th, a deeply interesting paper 
was read by Mattbew Hale Smith, E-q., on the 
“ Evidences of the Hebrew Origin of the North 
American Indian,” which well deserves repub- 
lishing in full for the benefit of all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 

The following remarks were made by Mr. J. 
Disturnell, relating to the present condition of 
America and the native Indians : 

“On the continent of America man is found to 
exist, in different degrees of civilization, from 
the 75th degree of north latitude to Tierra del 
Fuego. 55 south latitude ; on the extreme north 
being found the dwarfed Esquimaux, and on the 
south the full-grown Patagonian Indians. For 
three or four bundred years this vast stretch of 
country, running through 130 degrees of latitude, 
has been known and peopled mostly by different 
European nations. Danish America or Green- 
land, Russian America, and British America, ly- 
ing on the north, each extend within the Arctic 
circle. 

“The United States, extending from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean, has been mainly settled 
by the Dutch, English, Irish, French, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Germans, and Africans—there now 
being only about 400,000 native Indians. Cuba, 
Mexico, Central America, and most of the South 
American republics, have been settled by Span- 
iards and Africans ; Brazil by the Portuguese and 
Africans. 

“ The whites and the blacks embrace all of the 
known modern origin of the inhabitants now liv- 
ing on the American continent, estimated at from 
55 or 60,000,000 souls. Of the native American 
copper-colored race there is estimated to be 10 
or 15,000,000 living in North and South America, 
whose origin is doubiful, their antiquity running 
back many hundred years before the discovery 
of America by Columbus. A late writer says, 
‘The aboriginals of all America have a striking 
similarity. From Tierra del Fuego to Labrador 
they are of a swarthy copper color, with straight 
hair, small ears, prominent cheek-bones, thick 
lips, long eye, and gloomy aspect. These are 
considered as distinct families of the human race, 
though intermixed in every shade.’ 

“Perhaps the most degraded portion of the 
North American Indians may be found in Califor- 
nia and Oregon, while farther to the north, along 
the Pacific coast in British America and Russian 
America, there are to be found a more intelligent 
people, who are good fishermen, hunters, and carv- 
ers in wood, stones, and metals, and that in many 
respects they assume an Asiatic character in their 
mode of living and rude drawing and carving of 
different kinds of ornaments. 

“ On Queen Charlotte’s Island, lying midway be- 
tween Vancouver's Island and the Sitka Archipel- 
ego, the native population, named Skittagets, are 
described as the best specimens of the Indian 
race, apt to adopt the customs of civilized life, 
ingenious and industrious, and naturally white as 
the inhabitants of the south of Europe ; no doubt 
partaking of an Asiatic cast of character, although 
possibly far or less removed from the Hebrew 
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origin. One singular fact that exists in regard to | 
the Indian race in America is that of the slight | 
difference in color when living in the Arctic or | 


the eqnatorial regions, while in Africa and Asia 
the very black natives are found near the equa- 
tor.” 
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Tue American GroGraPHicaL AND STATISTICAL 
Socrery.—This prominent and useful Society was 
iacorporated by the State of New York, in 1854, 
Its object is the advancement of geographical and 
statistical science by the collection and diffusion 
of these branches of knowledge ; and although 
in its infancy it has already taken rank as a use- 
ful and efficient institution. Among its members 
are many gentlemen of high scientific and liter- 
ary attainments, both in New York city, where 
its rooms are located, and elsewhere, and it has 
for its honorary and corresponding members gen- 
tlemen, both in this country and abroad, of the 
first literary and scientific excellence. The So- 
ciety has on foot at present the following mea- 
sures, among others : 

A collection of standard and authentic maps 
and books relating to geography and statistics, 
to be kept for public use under proper regula- 
This collection now numbers over 10,000 
volumes. 

The holding of meetings, monthly (July, An- 
gust, and September excepted), for the reading 
of valuable papers, with scientific discussions, 
personal narrations of explorers, travelers, etc. 
These meetings are open and free to the public, 
and the proceedings of the Society therein are 
published to the world. Interesting matter re- 
lating to the subjects comprebended by the asso- 
ciation is solicited from all parts of the globe. 
Another object is the origination and assistance in 
explorations of undescribed regions and in voy- 
ages of discovery. 

Valuable contributions to the library and funds 
of the Society have been received from time to 
time, from and through the different departments 
at Washington, and the department of State has 
shown a special interest in its welfare by recom- 
mending it to the notice of foreign powers and 
the foreign agents of the government. 

The Society is now seeking to raise a fund of 
$10,000, by subscriptions, with which they con- 
template taking suitable rooms and fitting them 
up properly as a library, where will be affurded 
to all the privilege of consulting its books and 
maps. The Society has also in view the estab- 
lishment of a permanent fund of $100,000, to be 
raised in the same manner, the income of which 
is to be applied to the extension of geographical 
and statistical information, and the carrying into 
practical effect any undertaking which may be 
considered worthy of accomplishment. 

It is hoped that the amount, $10,000, will be 


speedily made up, and the laudable purpose of 
the Society in opening their extensive and valu- 
able collection of books, maps, and other geo- 
graphical matter to the public be carried into ef- 
fect without delay. 

Gentlemen of means now have an opportunity 
of subscribing to the library project, and may 
soon have the opportunity to enroll themselves 
as patrons of the permanent fund, as the subscrip- 
tions therefor will ere long be ope: 


tions. 
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HORACE MANN. 


A corresPoxDENT of the Anti-Slavery Standard 
says very justly of thisnoted man: “ All through 
his life he worked—worked with tremendous en- 
ergy and courage, worked when he was sick 
just as resolutely as when he was well, and 
worked with a purpose always. Add to that, he 
worked for the most part on the side of morality, 
education, freedom, and religion, and you have 
the secret of his power. It pervades bis letters 
and his journals, His style is not always good, 
but it is almost always strong — even when dif- 
fuse. All that he wrote is readable, except per- 
haps where the jargon of Phrenology gets the 
better of bis English, and when it does, you at 
once perceive the narrowness of the intellect 
which could be satisfied with a metaphysical 
scheme constructed from the skull instead of the 
brain—a worse form of materialism than Locke’s, 
and never developed with a tenth part of Locke’s 
ability. Intellectually considered, he could never 
have been a very great man who was content to 
think George Combe a great philosopher.” 

Such ‘stupid twaddle is insufferable. That 
bigoted “ correspondent” seems not to know that 
Ilorace Mann based all his hopes for success in 
his grand educational work on pbrenological 
principles. He was thoroughly imbued with its 
spirit, and on all suitable occasions encouraged 
its study. Ina letter to the editor of this Jour- 
naL he said: “I declare myself a hundred times 
more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
metaphysical works I ever read. Again, I look 
upon Phrenology as the guide of Philosophy and 
the handmaid to Christianity.” 

We should like to have a view of the stupid 
who thus sits in judgment on one who was every 
way his master. “Jargon,” forsooth, which an 
imbecile may not understand, but which requires 
at least some breadth of intellect to compre- 
hend. But the ignorant “ correspondent” is con- 
fused, and charges Mr. Mann with entertaining 
“a scheme constructed from the skull instead of 
the brain!” Horace Mann will live more centu- 
ries than this foolish fellow will livedays. Wonder 
what sort of a head the upstart carries. [He should 
modestly, humbly sit at the feet of Horace Mann’s 
grave and try to learn something from the life 
of one so capable of teaching. ; 


——__—« >> 


Try Acatn!—No matter what that business 
is; farmer, artisan, artist, professional man, or 
scholar, keep your hand to the work and you will 
succeed. Suppose you are a farmer, and you 
want to get rich faster, don’t speculate how you 
can make an enormous sum at once, or wish you 
could cheat somebody out of ten thousand dollars 
and then run away; or that some rich old fellow 
would “will” you a like amount, and then run 
away (to beaven) himself ; but study the neces- 
sities of your craft, work with diligence and skill, 
and then if you have any leisure time, sit down 
and watch the ant rearing bis pile, or the bee col- 
lecting his store, rather than berate the tardiness 
of “outrageous fortune.” 

Never let a failure of expectations break you 
down, add “ if at first you don’tsucceed,” remem- 
ber how many times Kepler tried before he got 
the theory of the heavenly bodies, and what was 
his ultimate success. 

Young man, and young woman, you have the 
elements of a better character—perbaps a great 
character—within you ; and if you make up your 
mind to develop that into its proper expression 
through the acts of your life, no common obstacles 
can possibly stand between you and success. K_ 
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IN THE PULPIT. 








‘S98 merits of Phrenology as a means by which 
to judge character were recently set forth in a 
well-written editorial by the Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
of the Presbyterian Standard, of Philadelphia, 
and replied to by a writer in the Western Presby- 
terian. Both of these journals are well-conducted 
religious newspapers, and organs of this most 
enlightened church. Our readers will be inter- 
ested in reading both sides of this pithy contro- 
versy. The Rev. Mr. Taylor opens the subject 
in the following lively style: 

Pareno.oey In THe Prespytery.—* Well,” asks 
some grave body, “ what on earth have Presbytery 
and Parenology to do with one another?” Listen 
@ moment and you shall see. 

It is a notorious fact that the ministry of the 
church of God is overrun with a class of useless 
men who have never accomplished anything in 
the sacred profession. Some of them lack talent, 
some industry, some tact; some lack essential 
qualification for the ministry. These men are 
not only useless, but there is no prospect that 
they will ever be of any use. No congregation 
wants them for pastor, and, in many cases, if it is 
understood that one of them is to fill a pulpit, the 
pews are wofully empty in consequence. They 
would like to £1l some of the offices in the Boards 
of the church, would consent to be collecting 
agenis, or missiovaries, or almost anything. But 
everybody knows that the Boards would shrivel 
into leanness under incompetent management; 
the treasury of the concern for which they might 
try to beg would soon be found in a state of col- 
lapse ; and the missionary ficlds on which their 
labors might be put forth. would become valleys 
of the driest sort of dry bones. So the men 
become constitutional place-hunters; not par- 
ticularly diasatisfied with themselves for having 
gone into the ministry, but dissatisfied at the 
church for giving them nothing to do. 

And that is not the end of the trouble. Not 
satisficd with the amount of this sort of material 
already on hand, Presbyteries must go to work 
and ordain more of it. Follow up the meetings 
of the various Presbyteries, and we see, in a great 
number of instances, young men tbrust into the 
sacred work, not only of bare mediocrity, but 
whose examinations Presbytery sustains only ont 
of a mistaken kindness toward the young men, 
and a feeling that, after having devoted teveral 
years to the business of getting themselves up for 
the ministry, it would be a sad pity now to send 
them back, snub them. and tell them they are not 
fit for the work, It would, in many cases, be the 
kindest thing Presbytery could do to tell the 
young men they bad better go about their busi- 
ness and try some other calling. The church 
would profit by it, and the young men themselves 
would be thankful in after years. 

THE REMEDY. 

We do not suppose the difficulty can be entirely 
and thoroughly remedied, that there shall not be 
one incompetent man in the gospel ministry. But 
the condition of things in this respect can be 
essentially, even radically healed. ‘The evil has 
arisen from not looking at the structure of the 
material out of which it was proposed to make 
ministers. If a mason were to go to work as 
regardless of the quality and character of the 
stone he used, or if a carpenter were to do a job 
of work as careless of the sort of lumber he puts 
into it, as the men who make ministers are care- 
less of the material out of which they make them, 
said mason and carpenter would be the laughing- 
stocks of the neighborhood where the work was 
executed. 

But how shall we know about what a man is 
made of, and what he is fitted for? Here comes 
in our heterodox Phrenology ; a science long con- 
sidered so far an enemy of all that is good, that 
many pious people would only handle it with 
poker and tongs, if they handle it at all. And 
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even now there are people who would rather not 

handle it at all; and who will make a wry face 

when they read what we are now writing about it. 
AN ILLUSTRATION. 

When a colt is born on a farm, his owner and 
the neighbors examine him carefully, note his 
shape, his build, and all the little peculiarities 
about bim which an ordinary observer would 
never think of looking at. As the little fellow 
grows up they watch him closely; look at all his 
motions; and before long understand exactly 
what kind of a horse he is going to be when he 
attains maturity. If he is going to be a great, 
heavy, slow beast, they do not undertake to make 
a racer of bim, nor do they offer him for sale to a 
gentleman who wants a nice little hufse to trot in 
his sulky. But suppose they discern signs of 
speed in the beast ; aud the signs are easily made 
out; then follow the careful training, the close 
discipline, the assiduous care, the thorough fitting, 
by men who have a practical knowledge of what 
they are about for the work which is before the 
animal. 

The horse is judged of by his bodily traits. It 
is his body that is to serve us. The minister, that 
is to be, is to be judged of by his mental traits 
as well as by his bodily (for a poor, broken-down 
body can never serve the Lord in the ministry.) 
The science of Phrenology will give us some in- 
sight into what the young man is fit for. When 
the candidate presents himself to be put under 
the care of Presbytery, let Presbytery hand him 
over to a competent professor of Phrenology, for 
examination. Such gentlemen are to be found in 
all our large cities. The professor may say, 
“This youog man will make a good machinist, he 
has a fine mechanical talent. He has no gift of 
language, nor any particular aptness for book 
study.” How vastly better to let the young man 
go into the pursuit for which God made him, than 
to throw away several of the best years of his 
life, and a great many hundred dollars of some- 
body’s money, in trying to fit him for what he 
never can be fitted! 

We would be glad to see this subject fully and 
ably discussed in our Presbyteries. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

We would now bring forward an instance or 
two of the mischief done by putting young men 
into the ministry without trying to find out whether 
they are calculated for it or not. 


MISTOOK HIS CALLING. 

Years ago the church at K—— needed an 
elder. There was a lack of suitable material in 
the congregation, and the best that could be ob- 
tained had to be selected. There was one very 
respectable farmer, who wore black clothes when 
he came to church, and who, as he seldom opened 
his mouth, was judged to be a very eble man. 
He was made elder. He was a pious man, and 
raised a family of pious children, one of whom 


he set apart, while yet an infant, for the ministry. 
The good elder had no idea how slow a person 
his child would turn out to be, or perhaps he 
would never have set him apart. The young man 
grew up with the idea in bis head, and the general 
understanding in the congregation, that he was 
to be a minister. This was his sole fitness for 
the sacred office. He was dragged through the 
ordinary course of preparation, stumbling and 
blundering all the way ; got through Presbyterial 
examinations somehow or other, the Presbytery 
feeling a delicacy about refusing to license and 
ordain a young man whose intentions were so 
good; was settled over a small church, and we 
were almost going to say that was the end of him, 
but it was not. He and the church went to sleep 
together. He turned out to be an insufferably 
thick preacher, a man of no tact in managing his 
astoral duties, and of no aptness whatever to 
nstruct his people. He was an utter failure, 
though pious and well-meaning. 
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Had the young man been examined as to what 
he was really fit for, and placed accordingly, he 
might have made a tolerably good farmer, or 

erhaps an excellent toll-gate keeper. He failed 
n the ministry simply because he had no adapta- 
tion for it. 
LANGUAGE SMALL. 


Another case. Young Mr. B. felt that he had 
a call to the ministry. As soon as he commenced 
his studies, it was evident that he was a man of 
good abilities as to scholarship. All the way 
through he stood well in his classes. He was 
industrious, prayerful, and pious. Yet there was 
a certain something about him which seemed to 
give promise that his usefulness would be bhin- 
dered. Although he brought to the work of the 
ministry a greater amount of learning than many 
who have succeeded far better than he did, he 
found, when he came to preach, that he had no 
gift of speech. He hesitated, halted, stammered, 
and made such clumsy work of declaring his 
message, that it was painful to listen to him. 
Nor was it only tbe bashfulness and embarrass- 
ment which are part of the first preaching of 
every young man. It was evident that the good 
brother was not made for the purpose of instruct- 
ing his fellow-men frog the pulpit. He subsided 
into a schoolmaster’s desk, and was successful in 
the establishment and conduct of a first-rate vil- 
lage academy. Teaching school is good and 

roper work, but there is no necessity for ordain- 
ng men to be ministers merely that they miy be 
teachers. People who have never been cet apart 
to the work of the ministry can teach as well, 
other things being equal, as those who have. 
BRAINS, A TEST OF CHARACTER. 

Again we say, look at the young man’s brains 
before he is made into a preacher ; not to see if 
he has any brains, for every young man who 
aspires to the pulpit is supposed to have some ; 
but to see if the brains are of such a kind as will 
give promise that he will be useful in the ministry. 
If he enters a secular profession, and finds him- 
self unsuited for it, a change is comparatively 
easy. Notso in the ministry. Once there, a man 
is there for life, or ought to be. 

We would not discourage a single young brother 
who is preparing, or thinking of preparing, to be 
a minister. But we would urge on every candi- 
date, and on every Presbytery, a careful and 
searching examination before licensure and or- 
dination, rather than have painful and mortify- 
ing failure in the work of life, after steps are 
taken which can not well be retraced. 


REPLY. 
In his reply, the editor of the Western Presby- 
terian becomes facetious. Hear him— 


The Presbyterian Standard, of Philadelphia, 
has illustrated the contrary of Solomon’s teach- 
ing, that “ there is no new thing under the sun.” 
It has opened a “new vein” in theological min- 
ings. A few weeks since it had an article on the 
benefits of introducing Phrenology into our pres- 
byteries as a test of the fitness of young men for 
the ministry. It was written in such a strain that 
we were in great doubt whether the editer were 
serious or trying to be ironical. Our suspense is 
at length relieved. He is in “ dead earnest.” In 
his issue of March 9th, in an article on “ Phrenol- 
ogy in the Presbytery,” he gives two living illus- 
trations of unfitness in ministers, where the 
churches might have been spared this infliction 
had Phrenology been practically applied to the 
unfortunates at the beginning of their candidacy. 
The illustrations are rather graphic, but we think 
they might have been improved, and the argu- 
ment greatly strengthened had they been “ done 
up” atter the modern style of “ pictorials,” with 
the size of the cranium of each, and the “‘ bumps” 
all marked, as in the “ charts”’ of the ‘- profession.” 

[We quite agree with this suggestive critici«m, 
and propose that the Western Presbyterian be 
made the medium of exhibiting the portraits of in- 


competent preachers. The editor goes on to say :] 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 

As the introduction of this “‘ science” (“ falsely 
so-called”) into our Presbyteries is thus formally 
urged by one of our leading religious journals, 
we shall keep a sharp look-out, and shall be 
curious to know how the plan is to be carried 
out. Perhaps it may come up in the next General 
Assembly, by memorial from the Standard. It 
certainly should, if it is of the importance the 
Standard assumes. We may then expect the 
Assembly to be called upon to elect a new Pro- 
fessor in each of our Theological Seminaries to a 
“Chair of Phrenology,” that the future race of 
ministers may be qualified to judge of the fitness 
of candidates when they come before the Presby- 
tery for examination. But where shall we find 
the men qualified for such chairs? As this 
“science” has not been taught in our seminaries 
hitherto, it will be some time before men with 
the requisite qualifications can be obtained. This, 
however, may be done. Let Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, of New York, be invited to Pittsburg, and 
when the Assembly chooses the Professors, let 
these men examine their heads and pronounce 
whether they would be “ apt to teach” in this de- 
partment. If they aregound to have the right 
“ bumps,” send them to the establishment of these 
gentlemen on Broadway, and let them put them 
through a course as speedily as possible. Their 
window and show-cases are filled with skulls and 
busts of the most distinguished men, living and 
dead. Their store is a perfect Golgotha, where 
they would enjoy wonderful facilities. 


[We beg to state in this connection, that a class 
will be formed at the above-named place, 389 
Broadway, the second week in January next, for 
the purpose of teaching those who may wish to 
know “How to read character” on scientific 
principles. The editor of the W. P. continues :] 


HOW IT MAY BE DONE. 

In the mean time, that no more unfit men may 
be introduced to the ministry, employ these dis- 
tinguished New York phrenologists to visit the 
spring presbyteries, when usually many are 
licensed from the seminaries, and let them ma- 
nipulate the head of each candidate, and give a 
few lectures to the presbyteries on “ the way it is 
done.” This would answer until the machinery 
is put into full play under a qualified professor in 
each seminary. 

(“Many a truth is spoken in jest,” and we 
accept every word of the above as good practical 
common sense. The ministry needs “ weeding,” 
and we regard this the best way to do it. On 
this very point, a recent correspondent, speaking 
of the practical application of Phrenology, said : 
“If something of the kind were adopted ag pre- 
liminary to ministerial preparation, we would 
have fewer dunces in the pulpit and more wise 
men.” ‘ Men’s bodies are rigidly examined 
before they are admitted into the army; why 
should not their brains be inquired into before 
they are allowed to stand up as teachers to their 
fellew-men?”’ To all of which we say amen. 

The Western editor proceeds as follows :] 


What wonderful advantages the future ministry 
will enjoy, when this department gets into “ full 
blast!” The text-books the professor will recom- 
mend will be Gall, and Spurzheim, and Combe ; 
and his lectures will be illustrated by skulls of 
the dead and busts of the living, all duly lined 
and numbered. 


[These are the works read by the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, out of which he got not a little of 
his ministerial thunder which keeps awake those 
who hear him. Would it not be equally good for 
others 7) 

And how greatly blessed will be the churches 





in fature, when no more dull men will infest the 
pulpit! Who can tell but the millennium may 
be hastened by this measure, and that it may have 
been delayed for the want of “ Phrenology in the 
Presbytery !”’ 


[Aye, verily, we believe in it, and if you don’t, 
we may venture to ask the Western editor if he 
has not heard what is to become of unbelievers! 
We fear his place will be somewhere behind the 
“ light-house.”’] 

IN THE DARK. 

[The editor of the W. P. makes the following 
frank confession. We sympathize with him in his 
difficulties, and we join him in the hope that Phre- 
nology may throw some light on difficulties, and 
afford a satisfactory interpretation of obscure 
passages of Scripture. He says :] 


Possibly, too, it may cast light on some difficult 
passages of Scripture. The Apostles often /aid 
on hands, as they went among the people, and 
“ordained elders in every church.” Men have 
disputed much about the meaning of the “ doc- 
trine of laying on of hands,” in Hebrews vi. 2. 
Perhaps this means that they had “ Phrenology 
in the Presbytery” in apostolic times, to deter- 
mine the fitness of candidates for the ministry. 
Let us re-examine our exegetical rules. 

Truly, “the world does move!” 


[The matter is now before our readers. We 
submit that the Philadelphia editor made out his 
case, and that the Western man only strengthened 
it by his facetiousness. Phrenology must always 
gain by such discussions. It is a fact, that men 
differ in capability and in adaptation to particular 
callings. It is a fact, that not only incompetent 
men, but even criminals, get into the pulpit, and 
are only clogs, or worse than that, and bring dis- 
grace on all concerned. Men are misplaced. 
Phrenology is a system by which to discover, in 
advance of experiment, what are the innate capa- 
bilities and dispositions of candidates for office 
for the ministry, and for any particular calling or 
pursuit. If it is good for anything it is good for 
this. Many sensible men believe in it. A few, 
ignorant of its claims, reject it. On the whole it 
is gaining ground, and it is entering into the 
literature, the sciences, the education, and the 
knowledge and belief of the people everywhere. 

We second the proposition to have phreno- 
logical professorships established, not only in our 
theological colleges, but in all colleges and in 
allschools. What say the people?) 


ett dintne conte 


PrystcaL Deveworment. — Editor Phrenological 
Journal; Please insert the following extract from 
a letter of the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, and much oblige. ~* E. 

One thing strikes me as especially tending to 
preserve the power of the English race, which has 
been often commented on, but which can not be 
too much held before the American people, and 
that is, the incessant athletic training which the 
youth of all the middle and higher classes are 
passing through. 

The universities are now mainly a course of 
muscular and esthetic education. Theschools im- 
itate ; the young men in professions and shops 
follow, so far as they are able. The fashion of 
the whole country is to use the muscles, and to 
bear exposure. Just as the Roman youth, in the 
times of the republic, accustomed themselves to 
endure heat and cold, and hunger and fatigue, to 
fit themselves for martial work hereafter, so you 
may find the English youth, all the world over, 
passing glaciers, climbing Alps, sleeping on the 





snow, hunting lions, or shooting elephants, or in 
some way training themselves to a vigorous mus- 
cular life. I think the physique of the aristocratic 
class can not be exceeded anywhere in the world, 
and the result is that the whole nation reach a 
high standard of physical power. 

And certainly the English need this influence. 
The young men—shop-keepers’ clerks—growing 
up in the large towns, breathing bad air, leading 
a confined life, and smoking excessively, would 
be a miserable race physically if it were not for 
this fashion of exercise, which carries them out 
continually to open air and a use of their muscles. 


———< a 


GYMNASTICS. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


Our friend and coadjutor, Mr. D. P. Buruzr, of 
Boston, has issued a circular, in which he announ- 
ces an improved system of scientific gymnastic 
exercises. He says: 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident,” viz., 
that a human being is made up of organs, and 
that the manifestations of the various mental and 
physical powers are caused by and correspond 
with the condition of those organs, whether weak 
or strong, healthy or diseased. Hence, that 
whatever means will secure the greatest degree 
of strength, vigor, health, and perfection of the 
physical organization should be adopted and ap- 
plied by all, as the first and most important duty 
of life. 

Mechanically, a human being is a machine; 
and being the highest type of organization, is, of 
necessity, the most perfect machine. The perfect 
action of the steam-engine depends upon the qual- 
ity, form, and adjustment of its several parts. 
These conditions being defective, the action of the 
machine is imperfect. The same principle ap- 
plies to man. Perfection and adjustment of the 
parts or organs constitute strength and health. 
The reverse is weakness and disease. 

Taking mankind as we find them, weakness and 
disease form the rule, health and strength the ex- 
ception. The reverse is the natural order. Hence 
it is clear that the mechanical, hygienic, and psy- 
chological laws which govern man’s existence, 
development, and culture are violated. We 
therefore require a system of mental and physical 
discipline which will put man in harmony with 
those general laws. 

The inter-relations of mind and body are mu- 
tual and complete. And any system of cure or 
eulture which fails to recognize this truth, must, 
of necessity, prove a failure. The fact that we 
have, as yet, no system by which we can develop 
the mind except at the expense of the body, or 
develop the body except at the expense of the 
mind, is proof positive that we have not yet rec- 
ognized the subtile and intimate relation between 
these two essential forces of man’s nature. The 
beginning of weakness or disease in any given 
case may be the result of the violation of either 
the psychological, hygienic, or mechanical law, 
and if not arrested, the end involves the violation 
of all. The natural order of restoration is to fol- 
low the order of violation. 

The philosophy of medical treatment is based 
upon the adaptation of the remedy to excite or 
restrain organic action ; to regulate the action or 
develop the latent power of the organs, and thus 
resist and overcome disease. Instead of claiming 
any inherent virtue in the medicine itself, it is al- 
lowed to be an enemy, which, after performing its 
mission, must be expelled to prevent its causing 
other forms of disease. Of course its expulsion 
exhausts the already weakened organism, or what 
is worse, induces that generally fatal crisis—the 
terror of patient and physician—termed a “re- 
lapse.” 

Now if by mechanical exercises the latent power 
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of the organs can be as effectively developed, the 
gain must be incalculable, as by this method no 
enemy is left to be expelled. Besides, in the put- 
ting forth of power within safe limits, the tenden- 
cy is to add to that already existing by an actual 
deposit of organic strength. And the effect is 

neral as well as local, all the organs co-operat- 
ng, the strong and healthy sustaining and invig- 
orating the weak and diseased. 

Moreover, it is a fact well known to physiolo- 
gists, that weakness precedes disease ; that the 
liability of the organ to become diseased is in 
proportion to its greater or less strength and 
vigor. Hence, if weak organs can be strengthen- 
ed and small organs developed by this method, 
disease is expelled and power gained by the 
same process ; thus curing the patient: and forti- 
fying against disease by securing the organic 

ower to resist it, thereby postponing old age and 
engthening oft life. 

In accordance with these views,we * * * 
rely solely upon the natural remedies involved in 
a scientific application of the mechanical, hygie- 
nic, and psychological laws which govern man’s 
nature. 

The mechanical law being primary, and the 
basis of all natural organic action, it demands our 
first attention. We have spent several years in 
testing and inventing such mechanical apparatus 
as would be most scientific, complete, and practi- 
cable in its application to physical culture. The 
results of this system, in our experience person- 
ally, and in relation to our pupils and patients, 
have surpassed our most sanguine anticipations, 
and are such as to warrant us in commending it 
to all, with the utmost confidence, as the best in- 
vigorating and curative agency. 

The first effect of these exercises is to put the 
individual into proper form and shape, so that 
there shall be no unnatural mechanical obstruc- 
tions to the free and normal exercise of the organs. 

The second-is to create functional vigor, and 
thus expel disease and prepare for development. 

The third is to expand the organs, and cause 
an absolute organic growth. 

The fourth is to increase the health and vigor 
of the brain and mind, correspondingly with that 
of the body. 

Hence, the advantages of these physical exer- 
cises are, first, to strengthen ; second, to increase 
vigor of health; and thirdly, to cure disease ; 
and, as a general rule, the improvement is at the 
rate of one hundred per cent. in the first three 
months, with an exercise of fifteen minutes daily. 

(We wish Mr. Butler the best success in the ap- 
plication of his new gymnastics, and doubt not 
he may be the means of doing great good there- 
by. His system is more especially adapted to 


cities, and requires his personal superintendence. } 
ee ee 


EXxpanpDiInG THE Curst.—Mr. Hiitor: I noticed 
an article or a prescription for the enlargement 
of the chest and lungs in your July number. I 
am twenty-one years of age. I have been af- 
fected with the bronchitis for three or four years. 
I could get no medicine to benefit me. When I 
saw the article referred to, I began to practice the 
exercise immediately, and with beneficial effects. 
My chest is at least an inch larger than it was a 


month ago. I breathe more freely, deeply, and 
strongly than before. My lungs are healthier, 
my voice is stronger, and my health is better 
generally. Jt is the best expectorant I ever 
tried. I would recommend it to all weak-lunged 
and hollow-breasted persons. But I would ad- 
vise them not to practice it in damp, rainy 
weather—too-early in the morning or too late in 
the evening. J. K. H. ©. 


A Western paper speaks of a man who “ died 
without the aid of a physician.’? Such instances 
of death are very rare. 


> 





Acligions Department. 


“The Phrenologist has the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.’’—Spurzheimn, 








THY NAMB. 
BY FRAN ons LAX ARTINE. 


We read thy name, O God, 
In all that thou hast given— 

From flowers that deck the lowly sod, 
To stars that burn in heaven. 

Where sunlight bathes the world, * 
And in the soul doth sleep ; 

And none the less thy name doth glow 
Where Life’s dark shadows sweep: 

And in each stern decree, 
Though heavy falls thy hand; 

For sorrow points beyond Time’s sea 
To heaven’s happy land. 

Therefore, great God, we see, 
In all below, above, 

The name thy goodness giveth Thee, 
And, oh! that name is Love. 

Five Corners, N. Y. 


oe 
SYMMETRY OF CHARACTER. 


Tur American Baptist, an excellent religious 
journal with progressive tendencies, talks to the 
clergy, through H. M., as follows : 

“Few characters are symmetrical. Men are 
distinguished for particular excellences or excel 
in some particular department of effort. It is, 
perhaps, well thatitis so ; for thus we have leaders 
in the various good enterprises. 

‘“‘ But a Christian is far nobler when well devel- 
oped in all the attributes of excellence than when 
distinguished for some one or two, and dwarfed in 
other respects. Some will never unite in a good 
work unless they plan and propose it. Some are 
all for temperance, or peace, or freedom, or or- 
thodoxy ; while on every point except the hobby 


_they are utterly inert. Some are orthodox and 


generous, but have an abominable temper, and 
are constantly making either apologies or ene- 
mies. Many a sister is active and liberal in 
church matters, the very life of the Dorcas socie- 
ty or Sunday-school, yet unlovely at home, and 
a busy-body in other people’s matters. We have 
known ministers who were cloquent, wise, and 
skilled in Scripture exposition, and free from lev- 
ity or idleness, but who lived beyond their in- 
come, and disgraced themselves and the cause by 
running in debt. Some excellent ministers can 
never work with others or take advice, but are 
overbearing and conceited. Some are morbidly 
sensitive, and ever ready to take offense. 

“The extent of these defects would be much 
less if there were more who were willing to ad- 
monish, and capable of doing it well. Alas, few 
are willing to receive admonition, and few know 
how to give it! 

“ Let every Christian examine into his leading 
defects, and instead of pride arising from bis un- 
doubted superiority to others in some one or two 
things, he be humbled because of the dispropor- 
tion of his graces, or want of some altogether. 
Let us be a/ways comparing ourselves with the 
rule of God’s word. Do I eat, drink, dress, talk, 
buy, sell, govern or obey, as Jesus Christ would 
do were he exactly in my place? That is the 
rule. If we are not followers of Christ, we are 
not his disciples, and have no ground of hope for 
salvation. We are in constant danger of follow- 
ing the multitude, and of comparing ourselves one 
with another. But no one is a true Christian who 





dare not be singular in a world lying in wicked- 


ness.’ 


[Ay, the preachers need talking to as well as 
other folks. Are they not human? Are they not 


fallible? Are they not 


sinners? Bad as they 


are, as a class, they are not so bad as the rest of 
us. Still, it can do no harm to give them a good 
* talking to now and then.” 


—< 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE SINNER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 


In these days of religious controversy, I can 
not, perhaps, render the world a better service 
than by drawing a parallel between the Christian 
and the sinner in this fashion : 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


He loves Gop, his friend. 
He loves both friend and foe. 


Iie goes to the house of 
the Lorp on the Sabbath, | 
rain or shine, and there wor- 
= Gop with all his spirit. 

He reads the Brs.e as 
often as he has time, never 
mind how many times a day 
even, and that, too, in the 
spirit of prayer. 

He is ready, on all occa- 
sions, to give alms, with- 
out, however, impoverishing 
himself and family, if he 
has any. 

He is sure to address the | 
throne of Mercy on his bend- 
ed knees,morning and night. 

He marries for love; only 
in the Lord. 


He, as far as in him lies, 
prepares his children, if he 
has any, for society and for 
heaven. 


He bears with the moral 
infirmities « f his wife, know- 
ing that his own nature is 
not free from the same. 

He pays his debis, prrvci- 
PAL AND INTEREST. 


He forgives injuries done 
to him, but stands aloof from 
bad company. 

Hic has a particular regard 
for truth. He tells “ the 
trath, nothing but the truth, 
and the whole truth,” with- 
out regard to personal con- 
sequences. 

He never etrikes his own 
chiléren or those of stran- 
gers on the head, lest by a 
single stroke of the hand the 
temple of reason may be 
darkened forever. Is hean 
instructor of youth, he de- 
votes his best energies to 
the coop of the youthful 
minds intrus‘ed to his care. 
To sum up in a word, he 
* studies to please,” both in 
and out of school. 


Is he the principal of a 
deaf-mute school, he chooses 
teachers from among the 
more talented and deservin 
of the deaf and dumb, anc 
pays them an ADEQUATE 
salary. 

He pays for his paper 
unctually ; and if engaged 
nsome kind of productive 

industry, liberally advertises 
in the columns of his paper. 

He knows that the printer 
is worthy of his hre. He 
knows, too, that, like the rest 
of mankind, he must work 


THE SINNER. 


He lovessatan, his enemy. 
He loves his friends, but 
hates his enemies, first, last, 
and all the time. 

He govs to the hole of hell, 
the tavern.that is to say, on 
the Sabbath, and there revels 
in the miscalled joys of wine. 

He rea's and talks poli- 
tics with all the fire of pas 
triotism, so ca}led. 


When his bounty is soflc- 
ited he either says no at 
once or finds excuses for his 
refusal. 


He does nothing else but 
jump into bed with his gown 
on and snore. 

He marries cither for 
money or for beauty, throw- 
ing real merit quite into the 
shade. 

He allows his children (if 
any he has), made in the 
image of Gop, to run in the 
streets, to swear, fight, and 
chew tobacco, and, in a 
word, to do as they please. 

He quarrels with his wife, 
and from words some'imes 
proceeds to blows 


He seeks by his “ able 
maneuvers,” (so he calls 
them) to keep off his debtors, 

Tle vows etern*l vengeance 
when he fancies himself in- 
sul'ed. 

He is very much given to 
lying. The very atmosphere 
by which he is surrounded 
seems infested with hissing 
serpenis. 


He thumps the tender 
| p lls of his own children or 
the children of strangers, in 
nearly all cases, on my con- 
science I believe, without 
cause. Many, very many, 
cases of. idiocy or loss of 
memory may be traced to 
this barberous custom. Is 
he an instructor of youth, 
how his pupils shriek under 
the infliction of the lash, 
rending the air with their 
piteous cries! He teaches 
little, for which he pockets 
a fat salary, laughing the 
while at the blindness of the 
fools who pay him. 

Is he the principal of a 
mute school, he underpays 
his deaf-mute teachers, while 
he himself basks in the sun- 
shine of a large salary. 


He seldom, if ever, pays 
for his paper: nor does he, 
if rich, advertise in its col- 
umns. 


He thinks that the printer 
is endowed with the cat’s 
nine lives. 





in order to live. 


Dear anv Dums Institution, Batpwr Crry, Kansas. 
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“Ir I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous prect- 
pice of telliug unblased truth, let bim prociaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upow him with the tron hands ef the law ; If he tells 


them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 


slaude But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom en both 
sides, and then he may go en fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,"’—De Poe, 
- KK... 
Tue Purenorocica, JouRNAL AND 


Lire I:ucstratep is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. Fowier axp Wet.s, 389 Broadway, New York. 





VALEDICTORY. 


Must We Parr ?—The present num- 
ber completes the forty-second volume 
of the American PHreNOLoGiIcaL Jour- 
NAL. 





Our relations, as publishers, with 


our readers now terminate. This is our 


last message, our final word to the faith- | 


ful few who have listened to us during 
the present year. Our contract with 
subscribers is fulfilled and the books 


closed. Thus endeth the year 1865! 


The time for parting has come; ten- | 


der ties of interest and sympathy between 
writers and readers, which have been 
formed during the year, are now by mu- 
tual agreement severed. 

We would have a few words at part- 
ing. The year now closing has been the 
most eventful in American history. At 
no former period were such hopes and 
such doubts and fears entertained. At 
no other period were such energies put 
forth by any nation or people, nor such 
grand successes attained. The liberties 
of twenty-five millions of people were at 
stake, yea, vastly more than this; for on 


our success hung the hopes of down- | 


trodden masses of Europe, who look to 
this experiment of self-government as 
the means by which their own condition 
may be ameliorated. Liberty in Amer- 
ica means liberty in Europe sooner or 
later; and already kingdoms and em- 
pires are trembling and tottering, while 
the growing sentiments of liberty are 
permeating the race. 

But let us not overlook the agencies 


by which material and spiritual progress | 


is being made everywhere. Look for a 
the of the 


world; look at the mechanics’ institu- 


moment upon schools 
tions; look at the achievements of the 


temperance reformation; and above all 


old | 


governments. It is on education, on 
sobriety, and on religious morality that 
these reformatory and progressive prin- 
ciples are based ; and just in proportion 
as these are encouraged, just in that pro- 
portion will mankind be fitted for self- 
government, and republics take the place 
of monarchies. 

| Let us nat be egotistical > but we may 
| congratulate ourselves on having initiated 
those principles of free schools, universal 
education, universal temperance, and the 
broadest dissemination of true Christian- 
ity. Echoes from the new world in news- 
papers, books, lectures, and speeches 
reach and resound throughout the old 
| world. Our wonderful resources, our 
| rapid material development as a nation, 
| and our incomparable facilities for mak- 
ing happy homes, kindle in the hearts of 
| 





foreigners a desire to participate with us 
in these manifold blessings. 

Look at the rapid progress we have 
made in population. Taking the census 
of 1760, which was our first, as a basis, 
and estimating our future increase of 
population upon past developments, we 
may safely predict the following as the 
increase of population for a time to come. 
The four remaining censuses of this cen- 
tury will give the following results: In 
| 1870 there will be 41,000,000; in 1880, 
55,000,000 ; in 1890, 73,000,000; in 1900, 
99,000,000. Any one, therefore, now 
living, who lives forty years longer, ought 
to see this country occupied by more 
than one hundred millions of people en- 
joying the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. 

We ire now in the full fruition of 
happy peace and great prospective pros- 
perity, and we have every reason to 
thank God for blessings more complete 
and numerous than can be claimed for 
any other nation. 

Our railway system is being extended, 
and will ere long reach in a continuous 
line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
| from the great Lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

Our agricultural interests—the grow- 
ing of grain and fruits and of live-stock— 
are everywhere prospering. 

The manufacturers are pushed with 
| orders and unable to keep up with the 

demands. 

Our mercantile interests are undergo- 
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look at the liberality of the leaders in + ing a most rapid reconstruction, and 
| whereas foreigners have stepped in to 
| take the growing trade during our recent 


war, we shall soon equal, if we do not 
surpass, our competitors. 

Our mineral regions, containing iron, 
copper, coal, lead, silver, and gold, are 
pouring their treasures into the lap of in- 
dustry for the further development of 
science and civilization. 

Education and religion are prospering 
among us. Books, magazines, and news- 
papers are being rapidly multiflied and 
scattered broadcast all over our Union. 

What, then, is there of which to com- 
plain? What is not promising the best ? 
Let us be grateful and give thanks. 

In reviewing the career of our Jour- 
NAL the past twelve months, we feel that 
we have not altogether labored in vain. 
We have striven to disseminate the truth, 
to implant seeds of intelligence here and 
there which would in time develop into 
healthy activity and minister grace to 
the recipient. Believing that he who 
“casts his bread upon the waters will 
find it after many days,” we have boldly 
sent our Journat forth month after 
month, and have found encouragement 
in the increasing interest manifested by 
readers of all ranks, conditions, and sen- 
timents. 

Phrenology, the study of that noblest 
work of creation, the human mind, is 
becoming more and more known and ad- 
vocated in this country. Unfolding as 
it does the organization of that reservoir 
of passion, propensity, and intellect, the 
brain, it merits the deepest and pro- 
foundest study of all. Superior to and 
comprehending all other science, it should 
be made the basis of moral and intellect- 
ual training and growth. Guided by its 
light, obedient to its teachings, we can 
not fail to attain to excellence in moral- 
ity, education, and religious principle. 
“ He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city,” says the wise 
man; and as a knowledge of one’s self 
is requisite to self-government, Phrenol- 
ogy, like a Heaven-sent minister, steps 
forward to assist in the accurate disclo- 
sure of that self’s peculiarities. 

Whatever tends to cultivate and im- 
prove the good and useful faculties of 
body and mind, and to restrain and sub- 
due evil propensities, tends to increase 
human happiness and to elevate human 
character. Phrenology has especially 
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these tendencies. Its influences are ref- 
ormatory ; its work apostolic ; its mission 
is to redeem men from the darkness of 
error, throw upon them the clear light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and teach 
them to know themselves with that sav- 
ing knowledge which leadeth unto sal- 
vation. “Shall we meet again ?” 


a 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS. 

Our offering on the present occasion can be lit- 
tle more than ‘‘ good wishes’’ and a prayer for 
all, including our happy circle of Phrenological 
friends. Perhaps, however, a few words of sage 
advice may be looked for, and we will venture to 
suggest that the long winter evenings are now 
upen us, and that this is the time to Grow both 
mentally and physically. That while Jack Frost 
bolds all things in the outer world tight in his 
grasp, we, sitting by the pleasant fireside under 
the bright petroleum light, surrounded by our 
babies and books, may cultivate those quali- 
ties of the heart and the head which give us 
and others so much happiness. We may read, 
we may talk, we may sing and dance—we beg 
pardon—call it hopping, for exercise, as in the 
‘light gymnastics," rather than dancing—and 
notice the crimson current coursing through the 
veins, painting the cheeks with rosy red, and an- 
imating and strengthening the whole. This is 
one way to grow good and great. 

We should all have a care for our health ; to 
secure this we may repeat those old precepts 
which are always new and more or less neglected, 
viz. : To subsist upon plain and simple food, 
avoiding stimulants and condiments ; to sleep in 
ventilated rooms; to clothe the body and the 
limbs properly ; to avoid tight lacing and tight 
boots ; to keep the head moderately cool and the 
feet warm ; to take vigorous bodily exercises in the 
open air daily ; to save, that we may have the 
more to give ; ‘‘ to help the poorand needy,”’ and 
to lay up treasures in heaven by doing good in this 
world ; to cultivate all the arts of peace ; to carry 
our religion into politics, and not our politics 
into religion ; to adopt the Christian policy of 
doing unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us; that husbands regard the interests 
and the feelings of their wives ; that wives be 
considerate of their husbands and strive to make 
home attractive; that parents teach their chil- 
dren obedience, humility, justice, and kindness, 
by practicing themselves the same; that they 
cultivate industry and economy of time, as well 
as economy of property; in short, that they do 
all things in accordance with the teachings of 
Him who came upon the earth to be our example 
and our guide—the true mediator between man 
and his Maker. Let us cultivate all the Christian 
graces, and life will be profitable to ourselves, 
happyfying to others, and acceptable to Him to 
whom we are to give an account for our steward- 
ship on earth. Let us do all these things in the 
right spirit, and we shall not only have a ‘‘ Happy 
Christmas,’’ but a joyous, a virtuous, happy life. 





PREMIUMS. 


We adopt the almost universal custom of pub- 
lishers, and propose to remunerate Voluntary 
Agents for their services in procuring new sub- 
scribers by sPecivic PREMtuMs, such as are offered 
on another page. These inducements will war- 
rant the best exertions of enterprising persons of 
both sexes in extending the circulation of this 
Journat. Present subscribers réquire no urging 
or special inducements to renew, but there are 
many who have never yet made its acquaintance, 
and therefore know nothing of its objects or its 
merits. It is this class that we wish to reach. A 
school-teacher may mention the matter to his 
pupils and induce them to subscribe. A clergy- 
man may recommend the Journat to his parish- 
ioners and receive their names. Postmasters have 
an excellent opportunity to do the same. Lec- 
turers may get up clubs in every place they visit, 
and thus plant seed which will spring up and 
produce a hundred-fold, keeping them ever in 
kind remembrance. Editors everywhere are 
most generous in their commendations of our 
JourNAL, and many club it with their own papers. 
But it is to those who are heartily in love with the cause 
that we look for the best efforts in behalf of the Jour- 
NAL; those who have been benefited, who date the 
commencement of their self-improvement from 
the time when they first read the words of en- 
couragement found in these pages. They will 
work for it without other reward than the con- 
sciousness of doing good. It was the co-opera- 
tion of such spirits, in living bodies, that sus- 
tained Phrenology through all its dark days of 
opposition and adversity. On these we lean with 
assurance. Their kind words and generous acts 
call out all our gratitude, and make us thank 
God for the privilege of working with them in 
this useful field. 

The premiums will be awarded soon as earned, 
and sent by ship or rail, according to directions. 
Who will have them’? The terms will hold good 
till the first of March next, when they may be 
changed or renewed. The present is the time to 
begin. Circulate the circulars! What say our 
friends in Canada and California? In New Eng- 
land and in the great West? Let the Rocky 
Mountains speak, and its echoes reverberate across 
the plains, over prairie land, down the lakes, and 
all along the coast, from Maine to Mexico. Let 
the AmeRIcaAN PHrENOLOGICAL JouRNAL become a 
regular visitor in every family throughout the 
land, and we will answer for the good conduct 
of all who follow its teachings and precepts. 


ee 


Tue Fextans—How 1o Quiet Tuem.—Give them 
Ireland, their own country, to manage and to gov- 
ern as they please ; this will put a stop to agita- 
tion and remove all danger of war. Whereas 
it is said that not more than six or seven mil- 
lions of the natives now remain in the Emerald 
Isle, there is land enough, and it is rich enough, 
to give pleasant homes and profitable employ- 
ment to more than twenty millions of people. Why 
not let it be re-occupied by Irishmen? they love 
their country, and would prefer to return and to 
lay their bones in their native land. But, says 
John Bull, they can not govern themselves. We 
reply, then, let them take the consequences for 
their own misgovernment; when they want a 
master they will humbly ask for one. But it is 
scarcely probable that they will ask for an En- 
glishman to reign over them. But let them try 
their hand at self-government, while we, and the 
rest of the world, look on. If John will simply 
keep ‘‘ hands off,’’ we believe a beautiful repub- 
lic would rise, as it were, out of the sea to dazzle 
and delight the rest of mankind. By all means 
let them try it. 


rr 


ANXIETY. 


Waar is it plows the brow with care, 

And gives a harsh expression there ? 
Anxiety. 

What is it robs us of our health, 

Finds no enjoyment in our wealth? 
Anxiety. 

Why aches the brain, as o’er the past 

Remorse’s bitter thoughts are cast ? 
Anxiety. 

When in the future we would peer, 

What is it frowns with hideous lecr? 
Anxiety. 

Though wrung tho heart witlr secret dole, 

Thou hast no unction for the soul, 
Anxiety. 

But gloom, despondency, and dread, 

Around life’s pathway thou dost shed, 
Anxiety. 

Care, pain, and sorrow from thee flow, 

And most the ills we mortals know, 
Anxiety. 

Away, then, spoiler of our peace! 

Thou gone, t’would be a bless’d release, 
Anxiety. 

The soul no more by thee opprest, 

° Would find in Hope and peaceful rest, 
Felicity. 
Jersey Crry. i. 8. D. 
ee hc eke 


INTERESTING TO TED LITTLE FOLKS. 
A NEW FEATURE. 


We have been thinking that for the last year 
or two we have not given the children their 
proper share in the PurenowocicaL JouRNAL, and 
have decided that they shall be no longer neg- 
lected. After considering what we could do to 
please them best, we thought how much we liked 
to read Esop’s Fables in our ‘‘ young days,’’ and 
we said, ‘That is just the thing.’’ So we con- 
cluded that, beginning with the new year, we 
would print in each number of the Journat two 
or three of these interesting and instructive fables, 
with pictures to match. We have got the pic- 
ures all ready, and fine ones they are, we assure 
you. There is The Mouse and the Lion, The Fox 
and the Grapes, The Frog and the Ox, The Dog 
in the Manger, and a great many more of them— 
three or four for each number of the Journat for 
the year. Will it not be fine? We think we can 
see Susan, and Mary, and Kate, and George, and 
Frank, with their bright eyes and rosy, healthful 
faces, as they read these stories. If they take 
half as much pleasure in them as we used to, how 
much happiness we shall be able to give! The 
thought of it will pay us very well for the extra 
trouble and expense. The first of the fables and 
pictures will be given in the first number of the 
new year; so look out, boys and girls, for the 
January number of the PurenoocicaL JouRNAL 
for 1866. 


0 me 


Deato oF Dr. Wartanp.—Rev. Dr. Francis 
Wayland died on Saturday, Sept. 30. He was a 
native of New York, born on March 11, 1796. 
He graduated at Union College in 1813. He first 
studied medicine, but afterward devoted himself 
to theology. He joined the Baptist Church in 
1816, and soon after accepted a tutorship in Union 
College. 

In 1821 he was called to the pastorship of the 
First Baptist Church in Boston ; this office he filled 
five years. 

In Sept., 1826, he was elected Professor of Union 
College, and in December of the same year he 
was chosen Presidentof Brown University. He 
| finally retired in 1855. 
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PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON III., EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 





NAPOLEON IIl. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Tax phrenology and physiognomy of Napoleon 
That he possesses 
a high order of intellectual ability no one would 


III. is at once most striking 
doubt or deny. That he is unscrupulously am- 
bitious, his organization and his past life suffi- 
ciently attest. He is not by any means deficient 
in executive power; but one of the secret springs 
of his success arises out of his implicit belief that 
the “ fates” One other most 
marked trait in his character is that of Secre- 


are in his favor. 
tiveness. He is “as wise as a serpent,’’ but by 
Whatever 
comes between him and the consummation of his 
As secretive and cun- 
ning as the cat, he bas the vindictiveness if not 
He will keep his own 
counsels, and not confide in any but a confed- 


no means “as harmless as a dove.” 


desires will be crushed. 
the cruelty of the savage. 


erate in his schemes that which he would not 
have known. What is his real policy will never 
be published to the 
lives, although he is one of the principal actors 
He has large Destruc- 
tiveness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Secretiveness, and Approbativeness. His wil/ is 
absolute. The intellectual faculties are full or 
large ; the brain is broad through the base, high 
in the coronal region, and rather full on top. 
The body is in keeping with the brain. The 
form is tall but plump, and the frame-work very 
strong and well put together. 
endurance are great, the recuperative apparatus 


outside world while he 


on the stage of nations. 


perfect, and he is, on the whole, a specimen of 


excellent health. If he be temperate in all 
\ things his chances for long life are good—acci- 


His powers of 


dents excepted. The features are bold and con- 
spicuous, though not in any respect badly form- 
ed. The nose is truly Napoleonic, the forehead 
well developed, the perceptive faculties promi- 
nent, the eyes large and full, the chin well 
molded, the jaws strong and the mouth full, in- 
clining to the voluptuous The nostrils are 
large, showing that the breathing power is am- 
ple. There is no indication of weakness, but the 
organization as a whole would be accounted 
‘“‘a power” everywhere. If he do not listen to 
unwise counsels ; if his ambition do not get the 
ascendency over his judgment ; and if he permit 
the moral and spiritual senses to have due influ- 
ence, his course can not fail to be upward and 
onward. His danger lies in this, that he may 
think more of his crown than of his God—more 
of his place than of the people ; and that spirit of 
aspiration which belongs to his nature may be- 
come so strong as to induce him to take steps 
which he can not retrace, and which may lead to 
Should he fail to appreciate the 
spirit of progress and improvement which is now 
visible in the world, and attempt to block its 
wheels, he will either be left behind or put aside 
outof the way. His position is most critical, and 
he will require the most consummate tact and 
generalship to transmit his crown and place to 
his posterity. Looking at him from our stand- 
point, and seeing his proclivities, we can only 
predict a brilliant success or a miserable failure. 
What are his motives? Is it for Napoleon ITI. or 





his downfall. 


for the happiness of the French nation that he is 
engineering? Is it for his immediate successor, 
| or is it with a view to elevate mankind that he 
| plans? Alone, unaided, he can not stand ; but if 
he conforms to the requirements of his moral 
| sense and the demands of a sensible cabinet, al- 





lowing pure religious principles to govern his 
acts, his future may be prosperous, and his end— 
unlike his great uncle—magnificent. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles Louis Napoleon, or Napoleon III., is 
the youngest son of Louis Bonaparte, the king 
of Holland, and Hortense, daughter of the Em- 
press Josephine, who, although divorced from 
Napoleon I. and set aside from all participation 
in the throne of France, reappears in the person 
of her grandson, the Emperor of the French. He 
was born in Paris, April 20,1808. Soon after 
his birth his father and mother dissolved their 
conjugal relations, and Hortense, under the title 
of the Queen of Holland, took up her residence 
in Paris, with young Louisin her charge. He re- 
ceived his early education chiefly from his moth- 
er. After the overwhelming reverse sustained 
by Bonaparte at the battle of Waterloo, Hortense, 
with the other portion of the Bonaparte family, 
retired first to Augsburg, where Louis acquired 
the German language, and afterward to Switzer- 
land. Rome, however, was their winter resi- 
dence. A staunch adherent of republican prin- 
ciples, M. Lebas was the principal instructor of 
Louis Napoleon, from whom he received an in- 
clination toward republicanism, which, however, 
was of short duration. He was sent to the mili- 
tary college at Thun, in Switzerland, where he 
made some progress in the science of gunnery, 
but was not otherwise distinguished as a scholar. 
In the revolutionary movements of 1831, we find 
Louis and his brother Napoleon Francis Joseph 
taking an active part in Italy ; but before that, 
Louis Philippe, then king of France, fearful of 
the consequences of permitting any of the Bona- 
partists to reside in France, refused a petition of 
Louis requesting that he might return to France. 
Both brothers were afterward banished from the 
territory of the Pope of Rome at the conclusion 
of the revolution, which was suppressed by the 
intervention of France and Austria in behalf of 
the Roman pontiff. Louis Napoleon next applied 
for admission into the French army. This was 
refused him. He then spent a short time in En- 
gland, and on returning to the Continent took 
up his abode at his mother’s chateau in Arenen- 
berg, Thurgau. The Duke of Reichstadt dying 
in 1832, left him the successor of Napoleon I., not 
by legitimate descent, but by the imperial edicts 
of 1804 and 1805, which set aside the customary 
order of descent, and placed the succession in 
the line of the fourth brother of Napoleon, who 
was Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland, and not 
in the line of Joseph Bonaparte, the elder broth- 
er. Being fully aware of this then nominal pre- 
ferment, and cherishing that spirit of ambition 
which so marked his illustrious uncle, he appears 
from that time to have aimed at the repossession 
of the French throne; and quietly availed him- 
self of every opportunity to forward his interests 
in that respect, and epecially to win over the 
popular favor to his side. In the furtherance of 
his grand scheme, be published a work entitled 
“ Réveries Politiques,” or political dreams. This 
book was afterward revised and enlarged by 
him and re-issued under the name of “ Idées Na- 
poléoniennes,” or Napoleonic notions. In this 
work he attempted to prove that a truly repub- 
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lican system could not exist in France without 
an imperial head. The policy of Napoleon I. as 
emperor was set forth in a highly colored light, 
and his plans and reformatory projects were 
landed and held up as worthy of approval and 
adoption. At length, after conferring with prom- 
inent military men, and thinking his foothold se- 
cure, he dared, on Oct. 30, 1836, to proclaim a 
revolution, which resulted in nothing serious to 
the government of Louis Philippe ; but the Prince 
(as he was called) Louis Napoleon was taken 
prisoner, and would have been executed as a 
traitor had it not been for the entreaties of his 
mother. He was banished to the United States, 
where he remained but a short time, residing in 
and about New York city. From New York he 
went to South America, and while there received 
intelligence of the serious illness of his mother. 
He immediately went back to Arenenberg, and 
arrived in time to see her die. His return being 
known to the government of France, his extradi- 
tion was demanded from Switzerland, which at 
first was refused ; but while the matter was 
being discussed between the two nations. Louis 
Napoleon went over to England. While in En- 
gland he employed himself in preparing another 
revolutionaryscheme. This, also, in its practical 
carrying out, failed him for want of support, and 
he was again arrested at Boulogne in August, 1840, 
and tried for treason, and only saved from exe- 
cution by the defense of Berryer. He was, how- 
ever, sentenced to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress of Ham. Here he employed his leisure 
in literary labors, and wrote several books of a 
political nature. He succeeded in making his 
escape from the fortress, in disguise, after a con: 
finement of six years, and went again to En- 
gland, where he remained until the revolution of 
1848 broke out. He then repaired to Paris, and 
was selected as one of the deputies to the Na- 
tional Assembly. His seat was contested by 
Lamartine, who advocated his banishment ; but 
after a stormy debate, Louis Napoleon was ad- 
mitted to his seat and took the oath of fidelity to 
the Republic. In May, 1850, he was made Pres- 
ident of France. Once fairly installed in this 
important office, he began to strengthen himself 
in view of his ambitious scheme, the imperial 
throne. 

In the spring of 1851 the French Assembly 
having refused to indorse certain measures rec- 
ommended by him, was declared factious. This 
proceeding on the part of President Napoleon 
produced a breach between the Assembly and 
himself, which became wider and more irrecon- 
cilable, until all at once, on the night of Decem- 
ber 2d, 1851, the President declared Paris 
in a state of siege, and dissolved the Assembly, 
placing 180 of the members under arrest. He 
then issued a decree ordering the establishment 
of universal suffrage and the election of a Presi- 
dent for ten years. The election which followed 
resulfed Sf course, in the choice of Louis Napo- 
leon. Now he proceeded to bolder measures—re- 
established the national guard, brought about 
the adoption of a new constitution, and issued 
new orders of nobility. The final step was 
taken in Noy., 1852, when the French people 
were called upon to vote for a revival of the 
imperial dignity in his own person. The vote 
was, as expected, largely in his favor, and he was 
at once proclaimed Emperor, under the title of 
Napoleon III. : 

In January, 1853, he married Eugénie, Countess 
de Teba, a beautiful and accomplished Spanish 
lady, by whom he has a son, now in his tenth year. 
In the administration of the government Napoleon 
has exhibited considerable energy, ambition, and 
determination. He is despotic in his measures, 
and as if fearful of another revolution, scrutinizes 
every movement of a political complexion. His 
foreign policy is characterized by remarkable 
caution against any complications which may 
affect the status of France or his own permanency. 
He bas improved the condition of the lower classes 
of his subjects, and by prudent measures placed 
France among the first of monarchical nations. 








PORTRAIT OF LORD PALMERSTON, LATE PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 





LORD PALMERSTON. 


Wuen in London, not long ago, the Editor of 
this Journat made it a special point to visit—both 
in Parliament and at his residence—this remark- 
able man, whose measure it was his privilege to 
take. He was surprised, considering the great 
reputation of the man, to find his brain to be 
not remarkably large, and his body somewhat be- 
low the average in height and weight. Lord 
Palmerston stood about five feet eight ; and 
weighed not far from 145 pounds. The size of 
his brain was 22} inches in circumference, but 
was decidedly high in the intellect and in the 
crown. It was also rather long and broad, with 
a large cerebellum. The quality was fine and 
tough—there being no adipose or waste mate- 
rials—and healthy and in high condition. The 
muscle was hard and compact; the osseous or 
bony frame-work was strong ; while the nervous 
system was healthy, active, and predominating. 
He was, all things considered, a well-built and 
nicely proportioned piece of human mechanism. 
His teeth, for the most part, were sound as a nut, 
and almost as white as in youth. There was a 
freshness in his fair complexion which indicated 
good circulation, good digestion, and healthy tis- 
sue. But the most notable condition was the 
perfect balance of all the parts—a degree of equi- 
librium throughout, seldom met with—no ex- 





cesses and no marked deficiencies. The intellec- 
tual and the social organs were strongly marked, 
but the spiritual and the devotional were less 
conspicuous. In the regions of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem the organs were very large. The 
same was true in respect to Combativeness, Cau- 
tiousness, and Secretiveness. He was adroit. far- 
secing, cool, and self-possessed, moved by neither 
love nor fear ; he was usually master of the sit- 
uation. Approbativeness was not large, and he 
was comparatively indifferent to the opinions of 
others. He was mirthful, jovial, and fond of 
fun, and took the most hopeful view of every 
circumstance. 

An incident occurred which was most chasac- 
teristic of the man. It was as follows : Comfort- 
ably seated in his easy chair at his table, a mem- 
ber of Parliament came in hastily, and announced 
with anxious utterance a terrible catastrophe 
upon one of the railways, stating that a number 
of lives had been lost and that many others were 
maimed. His informant waiting for a response, 
the noble lord simply looked up and remarked, 
‘What is that to you?’’ In a few moments 
another came in, announcing the loss of a ship 
at sea by fire, with a loss of many lives; with- 
out taking his eyes from his paper he respond- 


| ed, ‘What is that to me?’ and kept on read- 


ing to the end. The gentleman seemed sur- 
prised at this indifference, and remarked the 
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same, when the noble lord simply said—that 
he could not give ear to such matters, that his 
mind was fully oceuvied with his own affairs ; 
and he advised the gentlemen who seemed to be 
so much affected by these occurrences to ‘‘ mind 
their own business.’’ 

We cite this as characteristic, and in perfect 
keeping with the organization and character of 
the man. That he possessed sympathies and af- 
fections, no one would doubt, but that he was 
capable of controlling himself so perfectly as 
not to exhibit emotion, was also apparent. 

At our second interview a copy of the Self-In- 
structor in Phrenology was handed him, which 
he hastily examined, remarking, ‘‘I gave atten- 
tion to this subject some years ago, and, though 
it had not been rendered practical, I was interest- 
ed in it. J see by this that you have reduced it to a 
system." And when we informed him that it was 
capable of being applied to the choice of pursuits, 
the education and government of children, man- 
agement of the insane, the training of imbeciles, 
the detection of criminals, etc., he expressed his 
gratification at the progress which had been made 
and his good wishes for its fature prospects. * 

Lord Palmerston was strictly temperate in eat- 
ing, in drinking, in sleeping, in exercise, in all 


things; and that is the secret of his almost uni- | 


form good health, his bodily and mental vigor, 
his remarkable memory, and his ripe old age; 
dying, as it were, without pain, as a ripe apple 
falls from the tree 

Our portrait is copied from an excellent photo- 
graph received from London by a recent steamer, 
and is probably the latest and the best ever taken. 

The following biographical notes must conclude 





our present sketch, though we may, at another | 


time, give a more detailed analysis of this, one 
of the most remarkable men of our time. 

Hevxry Joun Temete, third Viscount Palmer- 
ston, was born at Broadlands, near Romsey, Iamp- 
shire, England, October 20th, 1784, and died 
October 18th, 1865, at Brocket Hall, Herts, being 
within two days of 81 years of age. He descend- 
ed from a younger branch of the Temples of 
Stowe, the founder of which was at one time 
secretary to Sir Philip Sidney, and settled in Ire- 
land in 1609. The celebrated Sir William Tem- 


ple, the patron of Swift, was one of his ancestors. | 


His mother is said to have been the daughter of 
an Irish hatter, whom his father espoused under 
circumstances somewhat romantic. 

He commenced his education at Harrow, from 
which place after several years of study he went 
to the University of Edinburgh, where he enjoy- 


ed the privilege of studying philosophy and rhe- | 


toric under Dugald Stewart. After leaving Edin- 
burgh, Lord Palmerston attended St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated with the 
degree of Master of Arts, in 1806. 

He immediately interested himself in public af- 
fairs, and although but just of age, contested 
with Lord Henry Petty, then Chancellor of the 
Exechequer, for the representation of Cambridge 
University in Parliament. He was unsuccessful 
in this instance, but very soon afterward was re- 
ti{rned for the proprietary borough of Bletching- 
ly. In Parliament he ranged himself on the gov- 
ernment side of the House of Commons, and in 





1807, on the formation of the Portland Cabinet, | 


From 


was made a junior lord of the Admiralty. 





* To encourage investigation Lord Palmerston gave 
£50—two hundred and fifty dollars-—from the public trea- | 
sary, to a pbrenologist who was devoting himeelf to the 
practice of Phrenology in England, thus proving himself 
a patron of mental science. 


| 





Bletchingly he passed to the representation of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, for which district 
he was returned year after year, until 1811, when 
theefforts he had been persistently making in refer- 
ence to the University of Cambridge were crown- 
ed with success, and he was eleeted to represent 
it. In 1809, he succeeded Lord Castlereagh as 
Secretary at War, and held the position for nine- 
teen years; during which time he saw five suc- 
cessive administrations, those of Percival, Liver- 
pool, Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of 
Wellington. That he retained his office at such 
a stormy period of European history and through 
so many changes in the administration is conclu- 
sive evidence of his ability. 

In 1830, Earl Grey appointed him Foreign Sec- 
retary. _In 1831, having voted in Parliament in 
favor of certain reformatory measures, introduc- 
ed by Lord John Russell, he lest his seat for Cam- 
bridge University. He, however, fell back upon 
the borough of Bletchingly, which gave him a 
seat again in the House. From 1832 to 1834 he 
represented South Hants ; and since 1835 he had 
been regularly returned by the electors of 'Tiver- 
ton, asmall borough of his own. He held the 
office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with the 
exception of the few months of Tory administra- 
tion, under Peel, in 1834-35, until 1841. Then 
the Peel party came again into power and ousted 
Lord Palmerston from his well-discharged func- 
tions. On the resignation of Peel in 1846 he 
was reinstated in the Foreign Secretaryship, 
which he again conducted with undiminished 
vigor until 1851, when, owing to his liberal pol- 
icy toward Louis Napoleon, he was dismissed. 
The ministry by which he was discarded, that of 
Lord John Russell, was itself overthrown a few 
months afterward. On the formation of the 
cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, in 1852, Lord Palmer- 
ston became Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment; in which capacity his activity and 
foresight earned him considerable esteent. 

This important office he retained, with the ex- 
ception of a few days’ retirement, from some un- 
known cause, until 1855, when he was called by 
the unanimous voice of the country to succeed 
Aberdeen as Premier of England. In 1858, hav- 
ing been defeated in the House of Commons on 
some resolutions censuring the British policy in 


| China, he retired from office; but soon after- 





ward was prevailed upon to resume his former 
post as Premier, and remained in it up to the 
time of his death. 

His career has been a remarkable one. The 
policy which he at all times advocated was a 
liberal conservative one, aiming to protect the 
honor of his country, and secure her interests at 
all hazards. He has adjusted some of the most 
difficult affairs in modern European litics ; 
among which the quadruple alliance of England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire, is perhaps his 
most noted achievement. 

Lord Palmerston did not marry until somewhat 
advanced in life, viz., fifty-five years of age. His 
wife was the widow of Karl Cowper, an accom- 
plished and fascinating woman. No issue was 
born of this marriage, consequently his title died 
with him, He was a man of wonderful vigor 
and activity, even in old age. In all athletic ex- 
ercises he was proficient. His person was of mod- 
erate height and of dignified manner. Dressed 
always with extreme care, and wearing a good- 
natured expression of countenance; he was an 
excellent type of the ‘‘ fine old English gentle- 
men.”’ 

—_— 


‘* Come till America, Pat,’’ writes a son of the 
Emerald Isle to his friend in Ireland; ‘‘’tis a 
fine country to getalivingin. All you have to 
do is to get a three-cornered box, and fill it wid 
brick, and carry it till the top of a building, and 
the man at the top does all the work.”’ 


Iv you have gone half crazy at not having won 
your sweetheart asa wife, remember you might 
have gone the other half if you had succeeded. 





[Dec., 


Our Social Relations. 


anrnwrrrrerrreerns 

Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

Whom gentle stars unite, and in ove fate 

Theis hearta, their fortunes, and their beings blend. —T hemson 





WORK FOR WOMEN. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 





Ture is no evading the point-blank truth, that 
women must work for a living in these prosaic 
days. Coals and kindlings, and bread and but- 
ter and tea, and cotton and calico mustsomebow 
be provided, and so must many another little 
requisite essential to the due keeping together of 
soul and body. Now, how is it to be done? 

“What is the use?” oh, how often, sick at 
heart and discouraged, and all but despairing, 
the poor struggler against life’s time and tide 
pauses to ask herself this question. This rising 
in the morning toa day of Jisheartening toil ; this 
going to a nightly pillow of unrestfiil dreams ; 
this perpetual strife and pain that people call life 
—is it worth theeffort? Does it pay, mentally or 
corporeally, to live as too many women live? 

A bold and daring question to ask; but we 
can very easily comprehend the frame of mind 
that suggests such a query. An existence that 
drags on from day to day, with not one forward 
step, is enough to crush the elasticity out of 
caoutchoucitself. Instead of wondering at the list 
of suicides that are becoming appallingly fre- 
quent, one is tempted rather to marvel that more 
women do not take this dreadful escape-valve 
from a labyrinth of daily increasing trials and 
troubles. And it is high time we looked the 
fact boldly in the face. 

It is not that women are afraid of work in the 
abstract. Afraid! Inthat respect they are cour- 
ageous as Chevalier Bayard himself. Look at 
any American housewife's perpetual treadmill of 
washtab, kitchen fire, and work-basket! Look 
at the amount of labor performed by the wives 
and daughters of our inland farmers! They will 
work—aye, and work willingly, until they are 
ready to drop from sheer exhaustion! They have 
no more idea of sparing themselves than if they 
were machines of iron and steel. And the con- 
sequence too often is that our women at thiity 
are old, and faded, and broken down. 

No, it is not work, properly balanced and duly 
adjusted, that wears people out. If a woman can 
only feel that she is doing something, that she is 
progressing, be it ever so slowly, the sting or 
bitterness vanishes from the most servile labor. 
““Something accomplished, something done”— 
that is what every native yearns for. Jf at the 
end of a weary, struggling year_a wofthan finds 
that she has made no advance, socially or pecu- 
niarily—that she is only three bundred and 
sixty-five days farther toward the dreary twilight 
of existence, does anybody blame her for crying 
out, in the language of Hebrew Rebekah, “ What 
good shall my life do me?” 

Now we wish it distinctly understood that we 
are not talking to people who walk on velvet car- 
pets, and wear cashmere, and whose idea of 
“work” means worsted and wax flowers. We 
are not addressing those who are provided with 
the wherewithal both to eat and to drink, and 
work simply because the industrial instinct is 
strong within them. We are talking to those 
who must either work or starve. Unfortunately, 
there are no asylums in this country for forlorn 
widows, and solitary old maids, and women 
whose husbands are worse than dead. Some- 
thing they must do, or perish—and what shall it 
be? Our advice is this: 

Leave dressmaking, and sewing, and copying, 
and embroidery to those who have not courage 
to diverge from the high road of heavy work und 
light wages. There are always enough timid 
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souls to seize on the scanty crumbs of this sort. 
Competition may be the life of trade, but it is the 
death of womankind. If you must work, work 
to some purpose. Find something that will pay 
—something that will not grind the vitality out 
of you and leave you at the year’s end just pre- 
cisely where you were before. Don’t take it for 
granted that all cheerfulness and sunshine must 
die out of life simply because it becomes neces- 
sary for you to maxe an effort to live. You may 
as well consult your health and comfort as to 
sacrifice them. 

“if l were a man, I would be a farmer,” says 
the overtasked creature with an eager, instinc- 
tive yearning for green hills and fresh winds, and 
air that is not entirely deveid of oxygen. Very 
well—why not be a farmer all the same, although 
you happen to be a woman? Are not Govern- 
ment lands offered to you literally for nothing? 
Does Uncle Sam—bless the dear, warm-hearted 
old fellow—make any exception to the fact that 
you wear a bonnet and shawl? You can not af- 
ford to hire men? Then do the work yourself. 
Look at the German women, rosy-cheeked and 
brown-browed, toiling all day long in the great 
market-gardens that surround New York! Do 
they look as if manual labor disagreed with 
them? Is it any harder to drop corn, or plant 
potatoes, or hoe turnips, than itis to stand all day 
before a washtub or over an ironing-table? We 
opine not. Or, be more enterprising still : plant 
a vineyard—a boy ten years old can put afew 
hundred grape-cuttings into the ground, and a 
woman of forty surely ought not to shrink from 
the altempt. Once fairly started, you need not 
trouble about getting auxiliaries—they will come 
themselves. Dew and sunshine will help you; 
sprivg rains and summer heats will work tire- 
lessly in your behalf. Nature’s whole generous 
heart will be beating for your benefit. Only be 
careful to locate within market distance of some 
considerably-sized place, and the first you know, 
a whole army of green-draped servitors will be 
be holding out helping tendril-hands to your need. 
We know a lady, who, visiting a friend, brought 
home half a dozen “* Triomphe de Gand” straw- 
berry plants, and set them out in a sunny spot, 
where an old cornfield had once waved its silken 
tussels. Well, the little ranners wandered hither 
and you, striking a network of roots wherever 
the fancy pleased them. A little judicious trim- 
ming, half an hour now and then with spade or 
hoe, due protection with straw in the dead of 
winter—for this was among the sterile hills of 
bleak New England—and the third year there 
was such a snowy sprinkling of blossoms, such 
a scarlet wealth of luscious fruit as your old- 
fashioned farmer never even dreamed of! The 
family feasted on strawberries morning, noon, 
and night; they supplied less provident neigh- 
bors with generous bounty ; they preserved, and 
canned, and jellied, and still the strawberries 
kept ripening and ripening. So one day, merely 
as a method of getting rid of the overplus, a huge 
basket was sent to the nearest city under the seat 
of the little family vehicle, and found a ready 
market. That summer the strawberry-bed con- 
tributed fifty dollars to the domestic exchequer. 
How long would it take to earn fifty dollars by 
sitting in a close garret to make shirts at ten 
cents apiece? Give us the sunshine, and the 
winds sweeping over the hills, and heaven’s free 
air to fill our lungs! 

Now if one woman has done this, why may not 
another? If fifty dollars can be realized, what is 
to prevent a person from making five hundred? 
Nature imposes no limits to her glorious possi- 
bilities, and all sbe asks from her votaries is a 
little courage, a little faith, and a little perse- 
verance! She never stops to question the sex of 
her dependénts, nor puts them on half wages be- 
cause they are less able to fixht the world than 
men! Nature is behind the times, you see! but 
then her old-fashioned ways are very comforting 
to those who need a gleam of comfort most! 

Not very far from the locality where these 
strawberries grew and flourished we saw an or- 











THE SPIDER AND WEB. 





SPIDERS. 


“ Anp what is there interesting about spi- 
ders ?” exclaims the reader ; “ I have always 
dreaded their touch, and looked upon them 
with suspicion; do they not bite?” Well, 
they do, and they get their living in that 
way, for they are strictly carnivorous, and 
devour living prey, sucking the juices from 
their victims ; and they are not very scrupu- 
lous, but frequently enter into combats with 
each other, and the vanquished receives the 
fangs of the victor and yiclds bis vital fluids 
t> strengthen him for new combats. It is 
said that young epiders are sometimes eo 
ungrateful as to devour their own mother, 
after she has borne, defended, and watched 
over them with great care, and manifested 
great affection for her offspring — the little 
wretches! After a spider had been cenfined 
in a small bottle for a few days, until fasting 
had given him a good appetite, several flies 
were inserted into his habitation; in an in- 
stant he had a fly in his grasp, his fangs were 
in:erted, the struggles of the fly ceased al- 
most immediately, and he collapsed, while 
the spider assumed more portly dimensions ; 
but the latter was not satisfied until he was 
as full as a tick from feasting on several flies. 
He sometimes seized them by the head; in 





chard of several hundred apple-trees, bearing 
the most magnificent and valuable varieties. But 
it didn’t “ grow’? so; every branch had been 
grafted, and grafted, too, by a woman’s hands! 
Strange to say, the scions grew just as vigorously 
as if a man had been paid four dollars a day for 
putting them in! And as long as people know 
the difference between a golden pippin and a 
knotty little fall apple, this sort of fruit wil/ 
command a premium in the market. It isn’t 
considered at all unwomanly to travel from door 
to door selling fruit by the pint measure; why 
should it be an out-of-the-way proceeding to 
send fifty or a hundred barrels of apples by 
steamboat or railroad to a commission house in 
New York? There may be a difference and a 
distinction, but to our female optics the latter ap- 
pears to be very much the most sensible method 
of operation! At all events, we think we should 
prefer wholesale to retail, if ever we went into 
business. 

Of course all this involves work, but was not 
work the primary element with which we started 
on our argument? And as any such enterprise 
as this grows and develops year by year, as it 
most certainly will, the woman who has had 
courage to originate it will not be lacking in 
judgment and discretion to continue. And if it 
happens that she finds it desirable to employ the 
muscular strength and force of men in her be- 
half, some hard-handed and harder-headed old 
farmer who raises the stereotyped crops of hay 
and corn year after year, and grows poorer with 
each revolving cycle, may even pay her that 
tribute that was awarded to Hannah Adams, the 
scholar and metaphysician, by the Boston car- 
penter, when he surveyed the plan of a house 
designed by her accomplished fingers: “ Well, 
I declare! she knows e’en-a-most as much as a 
man!” 

Now we do not see why these departments of 
labor are not more profitable and far more 
pleasant than teaching, sewing, or giving music 
lessons. As far as health goes, they are infi- 
nitely to be preferred. Think over them, ye 
toiling and moiling women in our great, over- 
crowded cities, and render in your conscientious 
verdicts ! 

But our subject is by no means exhausted. 
The particular branch that we bave been consid- 
ering relates merely to those who are impelled 
by the iron spur of necessity to an immediate 
action. There are others, now beginning the 
world, with plenty of time for consideration and 
election. To these a far more comprehensive 
field lies open. 

MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





other instances he lanced them in the back 
or abdomen; he was not particular. Nor did the insect 
seem to soffer. Itis quite clear that flics can not be de- 
stroyed in a less objectionable way than by their old ene- 
mies the spiders. 

There are many points of interest about spiders, espe- 
cially when viewed beneath the microscope ; and, by the 
way, the Novelty Microscope, acveriiscd in your col- 
umnus, is most admirably adapted for the examnat‘on of 
spiders and living insects generally, as it confines them 
within the focus, if they are not too lerge, and enables us 
to watch their motions, which are alwys interesting. No 
nicer present can be made to the young than one of these 
ins rumeuts. If the insect is to be dissected, and its feet 
and most delicate p rs are to be examined s& parately, 
the Craig Microscope is a very couvenient instrument, as 
it has a high power, and requires but little adjustment, 
Either this or a compound microscope, costing $50, or mere, 
will be required to examine very minute s'ructures. 

The beaut ful colors which are seen on many spiders, 
when viewed beneath the ey = are well worthy of 
attention; these colors disappear alm«st immediately on 
the death of the spider. As seen beneath the Novelty Mi- 
croscope, the whole wody presents a very wonderful ap- 
pearance. The skin is soft, covered with hair, and we 
sents a velvety appearance. There are from two to eight 
eyes, the number varying in different species; the feet 
are hairy and furnished with one or more claws, which 
have teeth upon them. The fangs have ducts running 
through from the poison glands to their terminal hooks. 
In the midst of the abdominat organs there are numerous 
glandular follicles or socks, which secrete a transparent 
sticky fluid, which hardens into silk on exposure to the air. 
There are in different species of spiders from less than 100 
to 1,000{of these little secretiug soce s, which discharge their 
contents by very minute horny tubes at the points of two 
or three pairs of little spinnerets or nipples, which rre sur- 
rounded by hairs. The fluid from these little openings 
dries the moment it comes in contact with the air, and 
forms so many delicate threads, which, combined, make 
up the working trr-ad. The male end female epiders 
generally live separately, and the female is the largest 
and the most frequently seen, She lays numerous round 
eggs ; she first forms a — of silk, then lays it full of eggs, 
then heaps them up unril they will form a round y, 
when she covers them with silk ; the cocoon thus formed, 
she either hangs in some sheltered place and carefully 

ards it, or she carries it around with ber. The eggs may 
Be hatched in a few weeks, or not until the ensuing spring. 
The mother sometimes helps the young spiders out of the 
cocoon, and in eome instances they fas'en themselves to 
her bo»y as soon as they are hatched, and there remain 
until they are strong enough to seek their own food. Spi- 
ders can stand long f:sts; they remain torpid in sheltered 
positions during the winter, and-may live for several 
years, if not destroyed by the cold of winter. They are to 
be found in every part of the globe, but are largest in 
warm climates, There are almost innumerable species or 
varieties of spiders, varying in size from those which are 
so small ast» require a microscope to enable us fairly to 
distinguish them, to those whose bodies are two or three 
inches long, and whose feet cover a space of eight or ten 
inches, and which are able to attack successtully even 
small tirds. The habits of the different species are al- 
most as d:ver-ified as their size and looks. First we have 
lond sp ders. Some of these spin webs, and some “o 
not; some hide in holes and fissures; some inclose them- 
selves in silken tubes, others in cells, even in some in- 
stances with well-fited lids. Some run rapidly; others 
leap with agility, darting upon their prey after having ap- 
prosehed ca: tiously to weihin leaping distance; others 
wander about after insects; some run or walk forward, 
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backward, or sideways. Some only occasionally throw 
out webs to entrap their prey, perhaps only separate long 
threads for this purpose ; others spin a large web and lie 
in wait at its center or sides, or in a tube formed for the 
purpose. In some the texture of the web is loose; in oth- 
ers it is light, and the web forms their habitation. Spiders 
are very ingenious in making their webs, and often form 
them with great regularity and almost mathematical ac- 
curacy, as seen in the illustration of the garden spider at 
the head of this article. Spiders descend with the head 
downward, but climb up with the head upward, rolling 
the web into a bundie as they asc_ad. They pass from 
tree to tree, or from one elevated point to another, by at- 
taching the silk to the starting-point, then spinning them- 
selves down and allowing the wind to biow them to th ir 
point of destination. The silk is very strong and fine, and 
gloves have been made from it, but owing to the smalinces 
of the quantity and the difficulty with which it is obtained, 
it is not available as an article of commerce Water spi- 
ders epin their webs in the water. The diving spider 
weaves a curious little bell-shaped habitation at the bot- 
tom of the water, and supplies it with air by carrying it 
down entangled among the hairs which covers its boy. 
It has to breathe like the other varieties. Spiders shed 
their skins; their bovies are very soft; the slightest punc- 
ture is fatal, owing to the escape of the fluids of which 
they are so largely composed ; the limbs are very readily 
separated from it, and are said sometimes to be repro- 
duced. 

The wound from the bite of a spider soon kills a fly and 
other sma!l insects on which it feeds; and its bite some- 
times causes more or less smarting, pain, and inflamma- 
tion on the surface of the human body; and the bite 
of the large spiders of hot climates is not unattended by 
danger, especially in debilitated and depraved habits; but 
it is very rare that human life is actually destroyed from 
this cause. 

Some Indian tribes, the South Africans, and Austra- 
lians use them as articles of food, and they are also caten 
by insects, birds, and reptiles. gE. 














Witerury Wotices. 


[AZ works noticed in Toe PrrEenotocricat JovrNaL 
may be ordered from thia office at prices annewed.)} 


West Virersta: Its Farms and Forests, 
Mines and Oi!-Wells; with a Glimpse of its Scenery. a 
Photograph of its a. and an Exhibit of its 
Industrial Statistics. By J. R. Dodge, of the United 


States Department of Agriculture. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott & Co. 1865. Price, $1 50. 


A book of little pretension, but of sterling merit. The 
new and growing little State is fortunate in having en- 
listed the servicers of Mr. Dodge in setting forth its past 
history, its present condition, and its future prospects, or 
rather the capacities and resources on which its future 
prosperity depends. The thousands who have had their 
attention directed toward West Virginia as a field for the 
investment of their capital and the exercise of their enter- 
prise and industry will here find, in a very readable shape, 
all the information they may require. The mild climate, 
liberal constitution, fertile soil, and immense mineral 
wealth of the young State will attract a large stream of 
emigration in that direction. 


Prison Lire tn THE SOUTH, DURING THE 
Years 1864 anp 1865. By A. 0. Abbott, late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragoons. With illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. Price, $1 50. 

This contribution to the literature of the war is made up 
from a diary kept by Lient. Abbott while in the various 
prisons of the South, and is printed, the author says, 
“with the hope that it will throw some light on the bar- 
barous treatment which our prisoners received at the 
hands of the rebels.” a 
PrystoGNomy; or, Signs op CHARACTER, 

based on Ethnology, Physiology, and Phrenology. Il- 

lustrated with more than a Thousand Portraits and other 

Engravings. In four Parts. New York: Fowler and 

Wells. 1565. Price, $1 for each Part. 


Part III. of this important and most interesting work is 
now ready. It contains chapters on “ National Types,” 
describing phrenologically and physiognomically, as well 
as ethnologically, all the prominent nations of the world, 
with numerous illustrations: “The Physiognomy of 
Classes,” with grouped portraits of the most noted Clergy- 
men, Boxers, Warriors, Surgeons, Inventors, Artists, Poets, 
Philosophers, Musicians, Actors, Orators, etc., in the 
world ; “ Contrasted Faces,” in which physiognomy is 
taught by comparison; “Transmitted Physicgnomies,” 
showing how family likenesses. are inherited; “ Love 
Signs,” or How to Select a Wife or a Husband Physiog- 
nomically ; “Signs of Health and Disease ;” “ Changes of 
Countenance ;” and “ Grades of Intelligence.” 











Part IV. will soon be ready. The work will be sent to 
subscribers in the order in which their subscriptions are 
received. Four dollars remitted at once will secure the 
work complete. — 

Gotpen-Harrep GertrupeE; a Story for 
Children. By Theodore Tilton, with Illustrations b 
Hi. L. Stephens. New York: Tibbals & Whiting. 1 
Price, $1 25. 

This charming story, like that of Cinderella, makes vir- 
tue and patient merit successful, and will be read with 
delight by the Juveniles; and we question whether any of 
the elder sort, who have not forgotten that they once were 
young, will allow the book to remain in the house unread 
from Christmas to New Year's. It is beautifully printed 
on thick, tinted paper, and very nicely illustrated. It may 
be ordered from the Journal Office. 


Tue Lire anp Speecues oF ANDREW 
Jomnsox, President of the United States. Edited by 
Frank Moore. Crown 8vo. $2 50. With fine Portrait. 


This edition is published with the sanetion and consent 
of the President, and contains full reports of all of the im- 
portant speeches made by him since his entrance into 
public life, together with extracts from occasional ad- 
dresses. Address this office. 


Watson’s Weexty Art JournaLt: A 
record of events in the world of Music, Art, and Litera- 
ture. New series. Vol IV., No. 76. 1865, Price, 
10 cents, or $5 a year. 


The best recommendation of this spirited Journal is the 
fact, that it has steadily improved from the commence- 
ment. It was an octavo; it is now a quarto, and contains 
more than double the matter of its earlier numbers. It 
was without engravings; it is now illustrated. Send for 
a sample number, and if it pleases you, subscribe for it. 


Sovutnern Cuttivator.—We are glad 
to perceive that this veteran agricultural journal, as well 
as its enterprising editors and proprietors, Messrs. Red- 
mond & White, has survived the war and promises to do 
its part faithfully in the great work of peace and recupera- 
tion now before the Southern people. It is, we believe, 
the only surviving periodical of the kind south of Balti- 
more, and is in a position to do more good than a dozen 
paltry political weekly papers. A long acquaintance with 
the Cultivator and its editors enables us to assert with 
confidence that it will make its influence felt in promoting 
the “ restoration” of the “Sunny South.” We cordially 
commend it to all our Southern friends, 


Le Bon Ton for October and Novem- 
ber is at hand, and fully sustains the reputation of this 
most beautiful of the journals of Fashion. In a typo- 
graphical and artistic point of view, it is certainly as near 
perfection as any work we know. Its merits as an organ 
of the beaw monde is, we believe, unquestioned. $7 a 
year; single copies, with full-sized patterns, 75 cents. 


De Hotianper Wordt, Iederen Vrij- 
dag, Uitgegeven te Holland, Mich. H. Van Eyk, 
Redacteur. De Prijzen van Inteekening zijn $1 50 in het 
jaar, zonder verzuim vooruit te betalen. Ieder, die ons 
tegelijk $7 50 toezendt, krijgt cen jaar lang Zes Exem- 
plaren van “ De [Tollander ;” dus een blad prezent. Men 
zij vooral der voor ritbetaling gedachtig. 


New Pvusrications.—Among the late 
issues of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, 
we may mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and degrees valu- 
able or interesting: 

Artemvs Warp; his Travels. Part I., Miscellaneous; 
Part IL., Among the Mormons, 12mo. pp. 231. Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1 50. 

Dante as A Puriosopner, Patriot, and Port. With 
an analysis of the Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes, 
By Vincenzo Botta. Cr. 8vo. pp. x., 413. Cloth, $2 50. 

Gems or German Sone. A collection of the most beau- 
tifal Vocal Compositions of Beethoven, Von Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Abt, Kucken, Gumbert, Krebs, 
Reichardt, Spohr, Proch, Keller, ete., with accompani- 
ment for the piano-forte. 4to. pp. 192. Boards, $2 50. 

Martrrmontat Ixrecicrrr, with an Occasional Felicity 
by Way of Contrast. By an Irritable Man. To which are 
added, as being pertinent to the subject, “ My Neighbors,” 





and “ Down in the Valley.” By Barry Gray. 12mo. pp. 
x., 269. Cloth, $1 75. 

Tue Great West; Traveler’s, Miner’s, and Emigrant’s 
Guide and Hand-Book to the Western, Northwestern, and 
Pacific States and Territories. With a Map of the best 
Routes to the Gold and Silver Mines, and complete Tables 
of Distances; also the United States Homestead Law, 
Mining Laws of the respective States, etc., etc. By Edward 
Hi. Hall, author of “Ho! for the West,” etc. 16mo. pp. 
198. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

Domastio Povttrr; being a Practical Treatise on the 
Preferable Birds of Farm-Yard Pouliry, their History and 
Leading Characteristics, etc. By Simon M. Saunders. 
12mo. pp. 104. Illustrated. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 
60 cents. 

Tux Porrry or tae Orrent. By William Rounseville 
Alger. 16mo. pp. xii., 887. Cloth, $2. 

History or Encianp from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., 
etc. Vols. III. and IV. Or. Svo. pp. 480, 508. Cloth, $5. 

Compters Works or toe Most Rev. Jonn Hvcnes, 
D.D., Archbishop of New York, comprising his Sermons, 
Letters, Lectures, Speeches, etc. CarcfaRy compiled from 
the best sources, and edited by Lawrence Kehoe. Vol. IL. 
8vo. pp. xiv., 9-796. Cloth, $3. 

Traprtions oF Freraasonry, and its Coincidence with 
the Ancient Mysteries. By A. T. C. Pierson, P. G. M., 
ete. 12m. pp. 884. Cloth, $2. 

Tae Feeemason’s Montror; or, Illustrations of Masonry, 
comprising the first three Degrees, also the Ceremony of 
Installation and the Funeral Service. By Thomas Smith 
Webb. 12mo. pp. iii., 114. Iustrated. Cloth, $1. 
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Questions or ‘‘ GeneERAL Lyrersst’’ will be an- 
awered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tnovents” solicited. 

An Ornpver ror Books, Journals, dc., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment—To CorrEesPonDENTs—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on gePa Rate slips. 

Bap Heaps.—In the A. P. J. for October I ob- 
serve the following remarks respecting the head and 
phrenological character of the “ Andersonville Fiend :” 
“It is the top-head of a skeptic, that of a Judas.” I take 


the liberty to inquire: 1. Does Phrenology teach that 
the head of a skeptic is usually of that character? Ane. 


Yes, and so it is of nine-tenths of all the convicts in our 


States prisons. 2. Are thers not some persons who have 
a head as unfavorably developed as the one referred to, 
with a very defective moral and intellectual character, 
but who are nevertheless implicit believers in most of the 
doctrines and dogmas dcemed cardinal and essential by 
the majority of Christians ? Ana. Yes, there are persons 


with heads quite as bad who live consistent lives, and 
who sustain good characters ; 80, to a limited extent, they 
may “ believe” what they have been taught without exer- 


cising much judgment of their own. 38. Are there net 
some “skeptics” who being free from controlling selfish or 
animal organs and having large or fault moral and intel- 
lectual ones, have and evince a corresponding character? 


Ans. No, there are none. Neither skeptics nor others are 
free from selfishness; and, as a rule, the “ skeptical” are 
the most worldly, the Jeast spiritual, and the most selfish. 
A perverted, unregenerated, low animal man is capable 
of everything that is bad. Such is the “ Andersonville 
Fiend,” and such are his supporters, his sympathizers, 
and his apologists. There are many others very much 
like him still unhung. a 





Size or Heap —A person twenty-one years of 
age and weighing 175 pounds should have a head from 
twenty-two to twenty+hree inches in eircumference. 


Enousn Parers.—E. P. London Engineer is 
$18; Birmingham Journal, $12—United States currency. 
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Tus Rarwnow.—Why does the sun shining on 
drops of water form the rainbow? The sun shining on 
water in a prism casts a horizontal reflection. Why does 
it form a bow when it shines on drops of water? I observe 
that the nearer the sun is to the horizon the more complete 
is the bow. Ans. A drop in a certain position reflects a 


certain color to the eye in a fixed point. The drop ad- 
joining it in a straight line on either side reflects the same 
color, but to such a place that it does not meet the eye 80 
fixed, the angle being different; bu: if these adjoining 
drops be placed a little lower, the same augle is again eb- 
tained, and thus by depressing each successive drop from 
right and left of the center, or as in fact receiving the 
reflection from these placed continually lower from right 
and le t of the center, a continuous line of the same color 
is obtained, but it is in form of abow. The drops are con- 
stantly changing their position, but as each move out of 
the proper angie, ano'her takes its place, and this con- 
tinued suce-ssion preserves the continuity of the bow. 
Avavms.—We can farnish you a very nice album, 
to hold fifty pictures, postage paid, for $5. Retail stores 
usually charge $7 50. 


Sramueninc.—For particulars of causes‘ and 
cure, see “ The Annual of Phrenology and Physiology for 
1866.” All the traps of the quacks who charge $10, $20, 
or more, are worthless. 


Sweer Mitk vs. Sovr.—It hassbeen recom- 
mended to eat sour milk with bread, as being more easily 
digested. We prefer sweet milk to the sour. 

Marriace—Most Surraste Ace.—What do you 
think in regard to young men selecting companions older 
thun themselves? Would you think it admissible for a 
young man twenty-two to marry a lady nine or ten years 
older than himself? Ans. Custom and common sense 


indicate that the gentleman should be the eldest of the 
twain, say from two to five years if under thirty-five, or 
from five to ten if past forty. The lady should not be older 
than her husband. 





Repness or Tur Nost.—We can give you no 
definite information either in regard to the cause or to the 
cure without some knowledge of your constitution and 
general health. It probably results from some scrofulous 
or other taint in the system, and will require persevering 
general treatment to remove it. 


A. Q. J. C.—Write to Dr. Curtis, of Cincinnati, 
and he can tell you relative to such schools. 


Drupcery.—Was the drawing of water by 
Rebecea and other women, hard work, drudgery? Did 
not tve women of Abraham’s time, and do not the women 
of modern times in the East, perform labor that we would 
consider drudgery? Anes. Certainly. A drudge is one 
who labors hard in servile employment. With the dawn 
of Christiunity woman's condition improved, and her 
treatment im any couutry is an index of the Christian 
civilization therein. The book you name would furnish 
some facts in relation to tae subject. 


InmorTaALiry oF THE Sovut.—What would a 
ske #° do to convince himself of the im nortality of the 
soul’ Ans, Some skeptics have committed suicide, and 


thus tested the question. Most skeptics would throw dust 
on the snbject, artd thus obscure the light of inspiration in 
the soul. The stroagest evidence in favor of the fact is 
the very idea itself in the great mass of the human race. 
The skeptic, supposed to be such from lack of something 
which most men happily possess, has rather dry picking 
in his efforts to conviuce himself, as it were, against his will. 





Harr.—What causes a young person to become 
gray? If it is unnatural, why can it not be restored? Ans. 
Persons often become gray from fever, and some remain 
80 ever after; others have a return of the hair to its natural 
color without any application. There is much mystery 
about the bair, and all the hair nostrums we know of are, 
we think, utterly valueless to restore the hair citber in 
growth or color. The great antidote for special ailments 
{) to maintain the general health. 


— . 

Pua Noss.—What signs of character and what 
inteliectual capacity does a pug nose indicate 7—A Reaper. 
Ans. A Reader should know that we have answered this 


question, in substance, at least half a dozen times in the 
Jovrnat. We can not continually repeat our answers. 
See our “ New Physioguomy.” 





General Items. 


We have received from Rev. Francis 
J. Collier a copy of his excellent prize essay on “ Christian 
Cheerfulness,” and “ The Glory and Duty of Young Men,” 
by Rev. D. H. Riddle, D.D. The former has appeared in 
a previous number of this Jovenat, The latter is worthy 
a place in every household and every hand. 





Hon. Vicror M. Rice was re-elected 
superintendent of public instruction on the 4th of April, 
by the Legislature. He enters upon the duties of his third 
term with a consciousness of having striven earnestly to 
build up a system of public instruction worthy of this great 
State; and our present noble system attests his success. 
Thrice chosen to this high trust, his recent election is an 
evidence of public appreciationa—an honor, however, 
which has been fairly won by earnest, intelligent, faithful 
service, and by an ardent sympathy in the noble canse of 
public education. We need not detail the fruits of his 
former administrations. They are known to all, and, we 
trust, appreciated. 

[Now that we have a well-tried, competent, and every- 
way satisfactory superintendent, let us retain him till he 


shall be promoted to a still higher offiee in our State 
Government. Why change these officers so weg ee he 
When we have the “right man in the right place,” why 
not keep him there? Mr. Rice exhibits more originaiity 
and practical common seuse in his profession than is 
usually displayed by school superintendents. 


Wuo Wovurp Have Betieven 1tT? 
“One of our boys” “has been and gone and done it.” 
Yes, that auburo-haired, Roman-nosed, tall, young phono- 
graphic reporter whom the boys called James H., but 
whom we always dignified by his surname, Mr. WriLs0x, 
has up and got married! The fine lady—Simpson by 
name—who drew his mind away from his books, and eo 
completely fascinated the young man, is fair and—fortu- 
nate—and a native of N. J.—sometimes called the King- 
dom of Camden and Amboy. Her home was in 
Newark, whither the reporter wended his way by rail at 
stated periods, as is the usual custom. 80 successiully did 
they keep their secret, that we knew nothing about it till 
commanded to appear at the fatal hour when the twain 
were made one ay they fulfill all the commands of the 
Scriptures, and a generation of phonographic reporters 
rise up to bless them, us, and the world. 

Srirrine up Strrire.—The only par- 
ties now engaged in trying to reopen the question of dis- 
union, and to create hatred between sections and the 
States North and South, are those who did not take up 
arms. Among the soldiers, officers, and men of the whole 
country there is mutual respect and good fecling. Many— 
nay, the majority—in the South, stood on the ground of 
State sovereignty, and believed in the right to secede. 
They are wow satisfied of the mistake, and readily yield 
to the arbitrament of the sword to which they appealed. 


They and we are satisfied with the settiement of the ques- 
tion—with the abolishment of slavery, and with a return 
of the States to the Union. But the babbling, noisy mi-- 
creants who have nothing to lose will keep up a howling, 
in the hope of exciting “ bad blood.” e counsel all 
good citizens to discountenance all controversy on settled 
questions. “ Let bygones be bygones,” and let usin fu- 
tare try to live in harmony and in peace. 


Our Crass In Practica, PHRENOL- 
ocy.—In response to our appeal, quite a number of prom- 
ising men propose to join our class, which is to open on 
the 10th of January, and to prepare themselves for lec- 
turing and examining. We regard this as the most hope- 
ful indication for the dissemination of Phrenology that 
has yet appeared. It is the first step in the right direction. 


Goop Grapes.—Mr J. H. Cook, of 
Berlin Heights, and Mr. I. 8. Patmer, of Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, have sent us boxes of the most delicious grapes. 
We had not, till then, tasted any grapes this season so 
good. All who partook of the Palmer Catawbas pro- 
nounced them the sweetest and the best of the season. 
There must be sometuing peculiar in the soil, locality, at- 
mosphere, or in the cul:ivaton of the Put-in-Bay Island 
grapes, which greatly improves their quality. What is 
it? How do they grow them so large, and hew do they 
get so much sugar in? Let us know the secret for the 
benefit of mankind. Messrs. Coox and Patmzsz may do 
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mankind a real service by teaching them how to grow 
good grapes. Oh, how our mouth waters at the thought 
of this delicious, this healthful, tois See gusta- 
tory luxury! Oh, the grapes, the grapes! Well, we siall 
go straightaway and engage a dozen of the best varieties 
of grapevines for spring planting, and we advise all our 
readers to do the same. Thanks, gentlemen, thanks fur 
your most acceptable present. 


Publishers Department. 


To Conrrisutors.—Among the arti- 
cles on file, and for which we shall try to find a place 
during the coming year, are the following: “ Walking 
Politeness,” “ Our Model Society,” “ How Do We Talk,” 
“ How to Live,” and other papers, by Mrs. George Wash- 
ington Wyllys; ** The Philosophy of Phonography ;’ “Sir 
Matthew Hale” (with a portrait); “No Home,” by Mar- 
tha Haines Butt ; “ Dress as a Cause of Disease ;” “ Teach- 
ing by Love,” by E. L. E. (mislaid and lately recovered) ; 
“New Theory of the Sun,” by Charles E. Townsend ; 
“ Texas ;” “ Iron,” by H. 8. D.; “Sowing and Reuping,” 
by E. 8. C.; “ Wesley and Edwards,” by L. E. L.; 
“Knowledge vs. Religion,” by 8. M. G.; “ They Best 
Succeed Who Dare,” by C. B. H.; “ To My Mother,” by 
Rev. E. R. Latta; “ Whiskers,” by L. R. W.; “To a 
Beautiful Child;” “ Willie,” by O. M. M.; “ Longing for 


Thee,” by F. E. 8.; “The Absent;” “The Indian 
Hymn ;” “ Death’s Mysteries,” by Frances Lamartine ; 
and “* Ego,” by C. ©. A still larger number of articles 
we have been obliged to set aside altogether for various 
reasons which we need not here specify, and some we 
have not yet found time to examine. 








Missinc NumBErs.—We are very care- 
fal to send the Jovurnat promptly to subscribers; but 
mail bags with contents get lost in river, lake, or sea; 
they get burned on the truins, are sometimes piundered 
by the Indians, and frequently robbed by guerrillas. Then 
it is a fact that the curiosity of some of our post-office 
¢ erks is greater than their integrity. The Journa. proves 
a@ maGNeT to their attractive fingers, and they will not let 
it go—to its rightful owner—till they have read its instruc- 
tive pages. They do not seem to mind its rebukes of 
wrong-doing, but appropriate it to themselves without 
remorse, as a horse eats thistles. Thus the numbers get 
lost—or taken. It is not owr fault, for when the subscriber 
complains, we usually find it “all right on book.” Now 
te can not take the risk of the mails, nor can we afford to 
send duplic ste copies gratis. Subscribers must hold the 
post-office department responsible for the delivery; fail- 
ing, they should be made to puy. We have subscribers 
who pay for two copies by the year, io order to make sure 
of one. But the losses by post, however few, are always 
very annoying, and publishers are scolded when “ Uncle 
Sam's to blame.” We are always happy to complete the 
files of subscribers when we can, at cost prices. 


“City Erranps.”—In reply to the 
questions of country cousins, aunts, uncles, and subscribers, 
we beg to reply to one and all at once, that we hold our- 
selyes ready to “run on errands,” consult the directory— 
which does nt always tell the truth nor direct us to the 
right place—subscribe for newspapers and magazines, buy 
a paper of pins, a cake of shaving soap, teeth-brushes, 
hats, caps, and shoes and boots; hoops, cloaks, and bon- 
nets; sewing machines, washing machines, and wringers ; 
books, stationery, portraits, albums, pens, pencils, watches, 
busts, maps, charts, musical instruments; including dry- 
goods and groceries. We must not be subjected to outlay 
beyond the amount sent us; but will buy and ship any- 
thing wanted, by any route, to any place desired. All 
questions replied te when an envelope, prepaid and ad- 
dressed, is sent in which to inclose the answer. 

The public’s willing servants, publishers of the A. P. J. 


. 
AppiTiIons TO ouR Canrnet.—Besides 
a number of specimens hitherto acknowledged, we have 


| obtained casts from the heads of Prrronarp, the Glasgow 


murderer, Mutier, the London murderer, and Kost, 
another of the same class and type. We have also large 
numbers of portraits and photographic likenesses of dis- 
tinguished characters, which we intend to use in the 
interest of Phrenology. Busts, skulls—human and animal 
—elways thankfully received. 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE. 
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Durie the year 1865 we have printed and 
distributed something more than 40,000,000 of 
pages of useful reading matter ; engraved several 
hundred portraits of distinguished persons ; made 
a large number of professional examinations ; 
given many lectures before literary, temperance, 
and other societies ; secured patents in Europe 
and America for many inventors; purchased and 
forwarded an immense quantity of bonds, stocks, 
goods, machinery, furniture, books, albums,. 
portraits, and so forth, to the East, West, North, 
and South. We have also published a most in- 
teresting, convenient, and useful work of 864 
pages, entitled the ‘‘ Emphatic Diaglott,’’ adver- 
tised on another page, the original cost for com- 
position and stereotyping of which was upward 
of $3,000. Our new work on ‘‘ Physiognomy,”’ 
now nearly completed, will cost for illustrations 
and stereotyping upward of $5,000. This will 
be a standard work. The circulation of the 
PurenoweicaL Journat has been considerably 
increased, and we hope to reach 50,000 during 
the year 1866. Could we attain 100,000 by the 
co-operation of voluntary agents, and by the very 
liberal premiums which we offer, it would greatly 
increase our powers of usefulness in enlightening, 
liberalizing, and Christianizing our people. In 
our January number—now printing—we shall 
announce something more of our intentions for 
time tocome. We await, reader, a response from 
you May we count on your company? 


——> oe oe 


For the instruction of those who may 
wish to bequeath money or other property to the Awerican 
Paurenovocicat Society, we append the following 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to my executor (or executers) the sum of 
dollars in trust, to pay the same in days afier my de- 
cease to the person sho, when the s»sme is payable, shall 
act as treasurer of the “ AmgcicaNn TPHEENOLOGICAL 
Society,” New York city, to be applied usder the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee of that Society, to its 
scientific uses and purposes. 

The Will should be attested by three witnesses, who 
should write ugain-t their names their places of residence. 








The f Nowing form of attestation wii answer for every 
Btate in the Union: “Signed, sealed. published and de- 
clared by the s«id [A. B.] as his last wiil and testament, 
kc the presence of us, who, at the request of the eaid A. B., 


and in his presence, and in the presence of each other, 
have bercunto subscribed our names es witnesses.” 


Str Morton Perro, James McHenry, 
Mr. Tuomas Krynarp, and other members of the party of 
English capitalists did us and themselves the honor to 
visit oor museum, and to undergo phrenological examina- 
tions. We may publish an account of them, with their 
portraits, at another time. —— 

Wantep.—The volumes of the Amer- 
toan Pureno.ocicat Jovenat for 1858, 1861, and 1962, 
Address this office, stating price. 


Prompt Renewars.—We will send to 
all who renew their subscriptions before the 1st of 
January, a copy of our AnnvaL or PurEenotoGr snp 
Pursiocnomy, for 1866—gratis: a two-cent stamp pre- 
pays the postage. 

Mr. Vanpenuorr, the orator, is giving 
readings in a'l the chief towns of Canada. = 


Mr. Asren, a worthy young phrenol- 
ogist, is practicing in Vassalhoro, Maine. 


Orpers ror Books anp Svugscrip- 
Tiows york tHe Jounnat should be addressed to the 
Publishers, as follows: Fowrer & Wet1s, 389 Broad. 
way, New York. Communications for the Jovrnat, 
with all matters of a personal nature, should be written 
on separate slips, and addressed to the Editor, as follows: 
5. LR. Werzs, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND SEWING 
MACHINES GIVEN AWAY. 





We will send Five Hundred copies of the 
Journal, the subscription price of which is Two 
Dollars, to Five Hundred new subscribers a year, 
and one of Sremvway & Sons best Rosewood 
Seven Octave Pianos—manufacturers’ price, $625 
—for One Thousand Dollars. 

One Hundred copies of JournaL to new sub- 
scribers, and one of Mason & Hamumn’s Five 
Octave Cabinet Organs—price $130—for Two 
Hundred Dollars. 

Thirty-five Jounnats to new subscribers, and 
either Wheeler & Wilson's, Weed’s, Wilcox & 
Gibbs’, or the Empire Sewing Machines, or Dal- 
ton’s Knitting Machine, as may be preferred, for 
Seventy Dollars. 

Journats to Twenty-five new subscribers and 
Twenty-five Dollars’ worth of our publications, at 
retail prices—see our catalogue—for Fifty Dollars. 

Journats to Ten new subscribers and a Stu- 
dent's Set, for Twenty Dollars. 


The relative position that the Steinway Pianos hold to 
those of other makers may be inferred from the fact, that 
at the last great International Exhibition in London they 
were awarded a first prize medal, for powerful, clear, bril- 
liant, and sympathetic tone, with excellence of workman- 
ship. There were 269 pianos in competition from all parts 
of thd world. In addition to this they have taken Tu1RrTY- 
TWo Finst premivm Gold and Silver Medals at the princi- 
pal fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
the most distinguished artists in America have united in 
subscribing a testimonial as to their superiority. 

The instrument offered as a premium for Five Hundred 
NEw subscribers to the PurENoOLOGICAL JovuENAL are Seven 
Octave Rosewood Pianos, large, round, front corners, ogee 
molding, with Gothic or carved legs, and the Patent 
AGRaFre Trrsvr, which afier a severe practical test of 
more than five years is admitted to be among the great- 
est improvements made in musical instruments in mod- 
ern times. The manufacturers’ price of these instru- 
mente, at their warcrooms in New York, is Six Ilundred 
and Twenty-five Dollars. Each instrument is warranted 
for five years. 

The Cabinet Organs offered as premiums for One Tun- 
dred now subscribers and Two Ilundred Dollars are too 
well and favorably known to require deflaite description 
at our hands. They are recognized by nearly all the most 
cminent musicians in the country as the best instruments 
of their class in the world. Music, in which sustained 
tones predominate, as is the case in oratorios and sacred 
music generally, can not be satisfactorily performed on 
pianos, and organs ars too cumbersome and expensive for 
the parlor or ordinary music-rooms. In the construction of 
the Cabinet Organ the manufacturers have worked out the 
sccret of producing from reeds, arranged in manner to be 
encased in small compass, tones of surprising purity and 
swectness, adapted equally well for the drawing-room and 
family, the schooleroom and the chapel. 

The style we ofer is one of the most popular for the 
home circle, and can not fail to give satisfaction. It is 
elegant as furniture, not liable to get out of tune, or other- 
wise out of order, and every one is warranted for five years. 

While some of our cotemporaries are offering a single 
kind of Sewing Machine as Premiums, we give the choice 
of the best in market. Each has its admirers, who be- 
lieve it is vastly superior to any other, and we doubt if 
you can find any lady in the land who possesses either, 
that would be willing to exchange it. One approaches 
more nearly perfection in some point, and another in 
others. 

The Woertxn & Witson has been longest before the 
public, and this, together with its merits and the enterprise 
and business efficiency of its managers, has more widely 
introduced it. It makes the lock stitch alike on both 
sides, does not rip, sews from the original spool, saves 
thread, hema, fells, binds, braids, tucks, and does almost 








everything in the sewing line on all kinds of materials. 


Price $55. 

The Empire Suvrriz Macurye Co. claim for their Ma- 
ehines that they are exempt from the principal objections 
urged agaiust sewing machines as a class; that they uso 
a straight needle; make the lock or shuttle stiteh, that 
neither rips nor ravels ; sews on everything from mu-lin to 
leather, with cotton, linen, or silk; have no cam or cog 
wheel; run with little friction; work easier thon any 
other ; and are really noiseless machines. Price $69. 

Wircox & Grsss for their machine a:so claim absolute 
silence; that it is the definition ef simplicity and perfec- 
tion ; that the needie can not be set wrong, and is not lia- 
ble to be broken; that tae Hommer, Filler, and Braiver 
are superior to all others, and that it can not po-sibly be 
turned backward. Price $60. 

Ween’s Suvtrie Macutyz, in the circu!ar issued by the 
Company, is said to be superior to others becaure it runs 
easily and rapidly, and is so constructed asto endure all 
kinds of usage. There is no breaking of threads in going 
over seams; no imperfect action of the feed at uneven 
places in the work. 

The Weed-stitch catches of itself, and will sew from the 
finest lace to the heaviest leather, and from 200 co'ton to 
coarse linen thread. It will do beautiful quilting on the 
bare wadding without using inner lining—thus leaving it 
soft as if done by hand. 

The variety of?fancy work that can be done on the 
Weep Macurye is greater than on any other machine 
in use. Price $60. 

The Kxittine Macurnes, although now being rapidly 
introduced, are not so well known to the public as the 
other articles offered as premiums. 

From several in market we have selected the Datton, as 
combining the most excellences, among which we note 
the following : their simplicity, ease of operation and ad- 
justment, and stillness. The different variety of maverial 
that can be worked on them, and the different articles con- 
s:ructed, among which we name Socks, Stockings, Jack- 
ets, Sashes, Leggios, Children’s Drawers and Under-shirts, 
and beautiful articles of Worsted Work. The rapidity 
with which the work can be performed; the smooth end 
even appearance of the surface of the work; the different 
kinds of stitebes that can be made; their portabiity, aud 
other points are set forth in a circular that can be had on 
Tr o. 

t is only becouse there is less knitting than sewing 
done that renders these machines less desirable in ev. ry 
family than s wing machines; but their introduction is 
fast working a revolution in style and fabric clothing, and 
hereafter many articles will be woven that are now cut 
from cloth and sewed. 

We offer $25 worth of our publications and twenty-fire 
subscriptions of the Journat to new subs: rit: rs for $50, 
in order to afford an opportunity for those of our fricnds 
who desire a Phrenological Library, to obtain one for 
nothing, except a little time and excrtion. Twenty-five 
subscribers are easily obtained in almost any neigubor- 
hood It is ofien remarked by voluntary agents that they 
are surprised to tind how many subscribe when the ma ter 
is proposed to them, who they did net suppose interested 
in such _~— Phrenology and the o.her subjecia of 
which the JougNat treats, are interesting to everybody 
when they are once made gcquainted therewith. We 
expect to be obliged to furnish many sets of books to friends 
who will be entitled to this premium. 

Tue Stcpent’s Ser will be obtained by many who wre 
living in places sparsely settled, who desire to study 
Phrevology at home. This comprises a set of our best 
books on the science, with a bust sowing the exact loca- 
tion of all the pbrenological organs, with such illustrations 
as to make the study simple and plain witbout the aid of 
a teacher. 

The lists of subscribers may be made complete at once, 
and the premiums sent, or the names may be sent in as 
procured and crevited to the sender, who may at any time 
order premium or premiums, not «xceeding the oamouwnt 
due. Some may de-ire a piano, in which case names may 
be forwarded until March, unle s the required number be 
sooner made up. And in case any one sending for the 
purpose of getiing one of the larger premiums shou!d fail 
to make up the number by the Ist of March, they can 
have the number eent applied on either or all of the 
smaller premiums. 

When names are sent and premiums not named in same 
letter, please note on letter, “ To be credited on premiom 
account.” 

It is not required that all names sent for premiums 
should be to the same post-oflice. The Journas will be 
mailed wherever desired. But if sent out of the United 
States, the foreign Hostage must be added. 

Ilow to Do Goop.—It wou'd be a most charitable act if 
the young pea of every neighborhood wou'd cluo to- 
gether, each pu'ting in their mite, and procuring asewing 
machioe for every soldier's widow or other dependent 
lady. Ad Har or two from each well-to-do persou would 
put dependent ones in the way to heip themseives. Wo 
will set this ball in motion ? 
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Adhertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 
a limited snace; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
on'y. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1 ‘th of the month. 
—_—S—S—S————S—S—_ ——=— 
ue HERALD OF HEALTH AN 

JOURNAL OF PIIYSICAL CUL- 

TURE for November, 1865, contains : 

1. The Alcoholic Muddlement, or the ques- 
tion of Alcoholic Medication discussed 
in its length and breadth. 

Notes of Travel, or the Health Institu- 

tions of England, 

The Health of Studsnts. 

. Gerrit Smith on Drankenness. 

. A Chapter on Nervousness. 

. Physical Training in Amherst College ; 
it being a letter from Dr. Hitchcock, 
Professor of Physical Culture in that 
Institutien, to the Publishers of Taz 

ERALD. 
7. Drunkard’s Brains. 

8. Intermittent Fevers. 

9. Turkish Baths. 

10. The Cholera. 

11. Black Spot in Vineland. 

12. A Learned Londoner on Americans. 

18. The True Temperance Platform in Ohio. 

And muny other int--resting articles. 

Tue Herarp or Heartu contains Forty 
Pages «f matter on Physical Culture and 
Heaith topics, and should be in the hands 
of every mothcr who would rear her children 
to robust manhood, every student who would 
preserve his health, and every invalid who 
would b+ led away from a dependence on 
drug and quack medicine to a dependence 
on Nature’s remedies—air, food, clothing, 
sleep, and a wise hygiene. 

Terms.—One copy one year, $1 50; single 
numbers, 15 cens; four copies, $5; ten 
eopie?, #10. Address 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 


Olie:t, Cheapost, and Best! 
MERRY’S MUSEUM for 1866. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
HIS YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVOR- 
ITE having passed a quarter of a cen- 
tary with the children and youth, commences 
a@ new volume with the January number, 
with increasing attractions for the little follies. 
Every number will be beautifully illustrated | 
with echeice Engravin:s, and will contain 
instractive Articles and entertaining Stories 
from some of the best writers for children in 
America. 
A new Srory or Turtiiinc ADVENTURES, 
by Sophie May, tue charming writer for 
youth, entitled 
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“WILD OATS,” 
will commence in the January number, and 
be continued through the year. 

Tus Pczziz Drawer, by Fleta Forrester, | 
the Queen of Puzzlers, will be filled with | 
Riddles, Anagrams, Prize Trials, Hiero- | 
glyphics, Labyrinths, etc., ete. Valuable | 
prizes will be given every month for the | 
solution of Puzzics. 

A Fint Stret Eneravine or Lrect.-Gen. 
Geant will be sent in the January number | 
to all new subscribers. Splendid Premiums 

iven for obtaining new subscribers, and 
iberal inducements t» Agents. | 

TErMs.—$1 50 a year, ia advance; single | 
copies, 15 evnts. | 

Now is the time to subscribe. Address | 

J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 


| 
| 
| 


A GENTS WANTED, TO SOLICIT | 
+ subscriptions to Merry’s Musecy, the | 
best Children’s Magazine in America. Libe- 
ral inducements offered. $1 560 a year; 
single a a 15 cents. Address 

- N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


\LERGYMEN, TEACHERS, THE 

/ PRESS unite in saying that the new 
juvenile magazine, 

“OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” 
is the best magazine for the young ever pub- 
lished in America. It is filled with attrac- 
tive illustrations, and its articles, in prose 
and poetry, are by tue best writers for cbil- 
dren in the country. 

It is sold at the iow price of two dollars a 
year. Exch number contains sixty-four 
pag s, beautifully printed. A liberal dis- 
conot to clubs. Send twenty cents for a 
specimen copy and circular to the publisoera, 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


ee 


TH BEST MILITARY HISTORY. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
VOLUMES I. AND I1., For 1863-4 anv 1864-5, 


handsomely bound in cloth and Turkey 
morocco, and containing a full Index, may 
now be obtained at the ollice of the Journnat, 
No. 89 Park Row, New Yort, and of book- 
sellers generally. Price, $7 50 a volume in 
cloth ; $10 a volume in Turkey morocco. 

Among the valuable matter contained in 
these volumes may be named: 

1. A weekly record of Military Movements 
throughout the field cf war. 

2. The Official Reports of our Army and 
Navy Commanders, and of the heads of 
Government Departments and Bureaus, and 
other important official matter. 

3, A full Gazette of Changes in the per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy. 

4. Notices of new inventions relating to 
the art of war. 

5. Correspondence from the ablest officers 
of the two services on professional ques- 
tions; suggestions of changes and improve- 
ments ; discussions of military subjects. 

6. An extended and thorough discussion 
of the iron-clad question, with the official 
reports thereon, 

. Editorial criticisms and discussions, 
and, in fine, a complete record of everyihing 
relating to the war and the progress of 
military science. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Tue Army anp Navy Jovrnat has con- 
quered a prominent place in our periocical 
literature by consistent and meritorious 
effort, and stands now without a rival in its 
peculiar sphere. * * * The standard 
authority of military criticism from a pro- 
fessioual point of view.—Doston Advertiser. 

The most valuable Journal of its class in 
the country. Indispensabiec to those whe 
would understand the rights and wrongs of 
our great contest.—New York Tribune. 

It is impossible to run the eye over the 
pages of this volume, now that the events it 
records aud discusses have passed into his- 
tory, without being struck with the sagacity, 
ability, wisdum, and moderation wigh which 
it has been conducted. Its accounts of 
movements and batties can be read now 
with satisfaction, as they were at the time 
the best informed, most intelligent, and 
most trustworthy statements which appeared 
in the newspapers of the country. The 
Edinburgh Leview, in the only article pub- 
lished abroad in which jastice was done to 
our great generals, based its Judgments 
chiefly on facts furnished by the Anmy anp 
Navy Jovrnat.—Boston Transcript. 

[The fol!owing is an extract from the 
article referred to in the above notice of the 
Boston Zranscript.] 

The year has closed upon a series of 
operations so vast in design and so interest- 


| ing in detail that it may be broadly asserted 


that modern warfare affords none more 
profitable as a study, when viewed with due 
reference to the conditions of the struggle ; 
and the main particulars are already made 
known to the world through reports, public 
and private, as vastly superior in accuracy 
and clearness to the wild extravagances 
which filled the American journals of three 
yous since, as “Wellington’s dispatches to 
Napoleon’s bulletins, The New York weekly 
paper named at the head of this article, 
the Army anD Navy Journal, has alone 
more honest and painstaking information 
as to the current campaigns than the whole 
press of North and South comained in the 


| days of Pope and McClellan.—Zdinburgh 


Review. 


We know of no —s paper which sur- 
passes the Army anp Navy Jovrnat in 
comprehensive rango of subjects. It can 
not be said that the knowledge, the views, 
the talent for presenting opinions and facts 
displayed in its columns are surpassed in 
any Luropean miliary paper. We particu- 
larly prize this journal because it gives us a 
direct view of American military «affairs, 
which hitherto we have beea compelled to 
regard through the p»rtisan spec'acies of 
French and English writers.—Algemeine 
Militar Zeitung (of Darmstadt, Germany). 

The Journal deserves the confidenee and 
support of ull connected with both military 
and naval branches of the service, and of 
the public generelly, as an able and fa thful 
representative of our nation’s defenders. 
New York Times. 

The Army anp Navy Jovurnat is pub- 
lished weekly, at $6 a year, Single copies 
may be obtained of newsmen generully, 

Office, No. 89 Park Row, New York. 
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P EACE AND PROSPERITY! 


THE WAR IS OVER! 
THE COUNTRY IS SAVED! 
PROSPERITY ABOUNDS! 
AND NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER, the 
Leading and Largest C:reulating Farm 
AND Finestps Journat extant. For fifteen 
years Tur Runa. has had no superior on 
the Continent as an Agricultur::1, Horti- 
cultural, Literary, and Family Newspa- 
per combined, and it will continue to excel 
in Contents, Style, and Appearance. It 
embraces a greater variety of Practical, 
Usefal, and Entertaining Reading than any 
other American Weekly—comprising De- 
partments devoted to, or which treat ably 
and fally upon 


Aoricuttune, Smerp IIivssanpry, 
Horricu.tcre, Runa. Economy, 
Epvcation, Arts anp Sorence, 
LITERATURE, GreneraL News, 


with various minor Departments, and in- 
eluding numerous Illustrations, Tales, 
Sketches, Music, Poetry, Enigmas, etc., ete. 
—rendering the paper instructive and en- 
tertaining to the various members of the 
Family Circle. Among its important de- 
partments is that devoted to 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 


Conducted by Hon. H. 8. Ranwpatt, LL.D., 
author of * Tbe Practical Shepherd,” and 
other kindred works. Dr. R. is the best 
authority on the subject in this country, and 
his Department is alone worth the price of 
the pyper to any one engaged in Wool- 
growing or Sheep-bree jing. 

A digest ofthe Latest News given weekly, 
while special attention is paid to Reports of 
the Grain, Provision, Cattle, Wool, and 
Fruit Markets. 


FORM, STYLE, AND TERMS. 

Tor Rurat New Yorker is published 
Weck Ly, each number comprising Eight 
Double Quarto Pages. It is printed in su- 
perior style—good paper and clear type— 
and illustrated with many appropriate and 
costly Excravines. A Title-page, Index, 
ete., given at close of cach volume, render- 
ing it complete for binding. 

Terms in Apvance.—Only $3 a year; 
five copies for $14; seven, and one free to 
club agent, for $19; ten, and one free, for 
$25. Volume XVIL. begins January, 1866, 
and hence Now is the Time to Subscribe 
and form Clubs. Agents wanted in all 
places where we have none, to whom lib- 
eral inducements are offered. Specimens, 
show-bills, etce., sent free; or the thirteen 
numbers of this quarter (Oct. to Jan.) will 
be sent, on TRIAL, for only 50 cents. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 

Rochester, N. Y¥. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS, 


Moore’s Rurat New Yorker, published 
at Rochester, has a very large circulation, 
especially among the agricultural popula- 
tion of the Northern, Western, and Middle 
States. It is au able and well-managed pa- 
per, and deserves the success it has achiev- 
ed.—N. Y. Daily Times. 

Moore’s Rurat New Yorker. — This 
standard Agricuitural, Literary, and Family 
Newspaper, conducted by Mayor Moore of 
this city, is an established favorite in thou- 
sands of families in both Town and Country, 
and its enterprising proprietor is determined 
that it shall jail in none of those excellences 
which have made it the-leading and most 
widcly circulated journal of its class.—Roch, 
Evening Express. 

Moore’s Rurat New Yorker has at- 
taincd a popularity unrivaled by any sim- 
ilar journal, having subscribers and enthu- 
siastic admirers in all parts of the land, 
The dress, paper, engravings, printing, and 
all pertaining to the sheet, are superb.— 
Rochester Daily Union. 

Moore’s Rurat is full of variety, original 
and select. We confess to a surprise at the 
variety and richness of its contents, bounti- 
fully iilustrated as it is. No paper on our 
exchange list comes so near our ideas of 
perfection for a secular family paper. It 
maintains a high moral standard.—New 
York Observer. 


The Rvurat has attained the largest cir- 
culation of any paper of the kind in the 
country or the world; and this pre-emi- 
nence has been achieved by careiul man- 
agement, first-rate tact, judicious enterprise 
and liberality.—Roch, Daily Dem. 

The frequency with which we publish 
extracts from the Rvrat shows our own ap- 
preciation of it. Prof. Dewey and other 
eminent writers are regular contributors to 
its pages.— New York xzvening Post. 

Moorr’s Rurat New Yorker is the 
largest and most elegant publication «f the 
kind in the United States, and, so far as we 
know, in the world.— Syracuse Daily Jour. 

Moore’s Rurat New Yorker is invalva- 
ble to those interested in Agricul:ural of. 
fairs, and is not excelled us a family paper. 
—Buffalo Daily Courier. 

The Rurat is not only a favorite in the 
rural dis‘ricis, but «deservedly popular in 
the cities. No newspaper in this or any 
other country has ever run a more prosper- 
ous career.— Louisviile Journal. 

The Rurat New Yorker is the best 
Farm and Fireside Journel in America, 
and has justly earned all its devoted editor 
claims for it.— hicago Daily Dem 

Without exception, the best Agricultural 
and Fami'y Newspaper. Mr. Moore lately 
received a $1,000 draft for one club of new 
subscribers !— Minnesota Sttesman. 

The Rurat is the best Agricultural, Hor- 
ticultural, and Family paper published on 
the Continent.—Recorder, Newcastle, «. W. 





[HE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD 
This is the latest and best of Dr. Ran- 
DALL’s works on Sheep LHusbandry—the 
Standard Authority on the subject. Li tel!s 
all about the Breeding, Munagement, anid 
Diseases of Sheep, and should be in the 
hands of every flockmaster on the American 
Continent. Over 20,000 copi: s alreudy sold. 
One large 12mo volume of 454 pages, print- 
ed, illustrated, and bound in superior style. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price—32. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





A CTRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
4 YOUR PASTOR. Nothing can be 
more aporopriate or acceptable »s a gift 
for your Pastor than a copy of the Empmatio 
DrtaGiorrt, or Interlinear Translation of the 
New Testament. See the advertisement 
and specimen page in another place. 





(THE WORCESTER WATER AND 
MOVEMENT CURE is one of the most 
desirable for Winter Treatment in New 
Efgiend. The Proprietor bas had eighteen 
years’ experience in Hygienic practice. 
Please send for circular. 
Address, ISAAC TABOR, M.D.., 
Worcester Water Cure, Mass. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Blank Books, Writing Papers, Fancy and 
Staple Stationery, a'l kinds, for Business, 
Professional, and Private Use, at lowest 
rices. Diaries, Expense Books, Drawing 
apers and Materials, Portfolios, Leather 
Bags, Writing Desks, ete. Orders solicited. 








MMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500,000 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
Send stamp for circular. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nussau St. 


Tt IGHLAND WATER-CURE.—H. 
P. Burdick, M.D., snd Mra. Mary 

Bryant Burdick, M.D., Proprietors and 

Physicians. 

| Send foracircular. Address 

| ALFRED, Allegany County, N. Y. 

| R. JEROME KIDDER’S ELECTRO 

MEDICAL APPARATUS. — Newly 

invented improvements giving NEA&LY 

DOUBLE the MAGNETIO GALVANIO and SENe 

SATIONAL POWER of any in the world. 














Address Dr. Jenome Kipper, 483 ae j 


way, New York. 
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PORTRAIT OF BLIND 


TOM, 


THE PIANIST 





BLIND TOM 
Tus musical prodigy, this new wonder, has elicited 
much comment and much sorprise. People come to us 
with the qnestions, What about blind Tom ? 
seen him and heard him play? Have you examined his 
head? Wherein does bis great gift lie? Is he idiotic, or 
ia he a genius? 


Have you 


We have seen Tom—who is only partially blind—sev- 
eral times in public and in private; have examined him 
carefully, and made extended caliper measurements. 
The result of our investigations leads us to the following 
conclusions: 

Tom was said to be sixteen years of age in May, 1965. 
He stands about five feet seven inches bigh, weighs 
nearly 150 pounds, and is one of the most compactly 
built, vigorous, and healthy persons that we have ever 
met. 

In his musical performances he exercises his arms and 
shoulders vigerously, and he bas the admirable instinct, 
80 soon as he is released from public exhibition, to com- 
mence a system of bodily gymnastics in his private 
room, solely devoted to the exercise of the lower part of 
the body and limbs. 

One very singular exercise of his consists in standing 
on one foot, bending his body forward horizontally and 
straightening the other leg out backward so that the foot is 
in a line with bis head. In this position he leaps around 
the room perhaps twenty times or more. His leaps are 
from half a yard to a yard and a half in extent, and it al- 
most makes one giddy to see him make these circuits, and at 
the same time apprehensive lest his foot should slip and 
he dash his head on the flor. In making his circuits he 
will go within six inches of the wall, but never hit it. He 
has various other methods of exercising his legs and hips, 
which must be seen to be appreciated. His motions in 
these gymaastics, though in some respects unique, are net 
ungraceful. Being partially blind and neediog exercise, 
he is ubliged to extemporize methods of taking it, or else, 
like other partially blind persons who do no work, become 
slight and flabby in muscle and in frame. By persistent 
exercise, he has so developed his physique that it will be 
hard to find a person of his age with a floer frame. His 
legs are splendidly developed, and as hard as those of any 
gymnast. He bas broad, square shoulders, a full chest, 
and a well-knit frame throughout, and we judge him to be 
as sound and bealthy—the vision alone excepted—as a 
humana being can well be. We are, in fact, informed by 
those who attend bim that such is the case. 

H's head measures with the tape 21} inches in circum- 
ference. By caliper measurement, from the center of the 
forehead to the center of the back-head, the distance is 





Tt inches. From ear to ear it is 54 inchos—showing that 
in disposition, so far ss Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are concerned, he is amiable. From the opening of 
the ear to Firmness the distance is 5f inches. From the 
opening of the ear to Individuality the distance is 5 inch- 
es. The reader will understand that this is by caliper 
and not by tape measurement, consequently it is in a di- 
rect line. The length of the head from the ear forward 
being five inches, is considerably more fhan the average 
—of white or black—for that size of head. H is ampl+ for 
a head measuring an inch more in circumference than 
that of Tom. This measurement indicates the strength of 
the perceptive intellect, which is much above the average. 
We mark all his perceptive organs, except Color, large. 
Having been born blind—and acquiring his vision imper- 
feetly when past his infancy—these have been rendered 
particularly active, though he has been obliged to culti- 
vate them with his imperfect sense of sight. Blind per- 
sons are said to surpass others in the acuteness of their 
hearing and the sensitiveness of their touch ; and Tom is 
no exception to this rule. He has a surprising memory 
of facts, places, magnitudes, configurations, and order, 
sound, and language. There is a prominent ridge run- 
ning from the root of the nose to the top of the forehead, 
indicating large Individuality, very large Eventuality or 
memory of facts, large Comparison, and excellent power 
to appreciate character. His Causality is not large, which 
gives the forehead something of a receding appearance 
when viewed in front. 

He is by no means idiotic in any organ or faculty, and 
those whe attend him and know all about him, make no 
such claim. He is odd, full of queer antics—which pecu- 
liarity arises chiefly from his infirmity and from nervous 
excitability. He must do something, and when not play- 
ing on some musical instrument, he exercises himself in 
response to the demand of bis nature for exercise in a 
manner which would doubtless be more seemly if he had 
sight. Born a siave on a Georgia plantation, and being 
partially blind. he of course was not trained in decorous 
ways and usages as a white child would have been. 
When growing, he began to show his intuitive musical 
gift, which attracted the attention of those having the 
care of him, and his education in other respects was neg- 
lected. Persous who have bad only casual opportunity 
to judge of him, seeing his twistings and wry faces, which 
he has never been taught to suppress, are inclined to 
think him idiotic, bat nothing is farther from the truth, 
either in phrenological development or in fact. His ways 
are his own, and are somewhat eccentric. His reasoning 
powers have not been cultivated. He has been shielded 
and provided for physically, and in his musical depart- 
ment chiefly has he been the recipieat of improving influ- 





ences. His mind seems to centralize itself in that one 
direction. It has been stated in the papers that that part 
of the head which indicates musical talent is wholly 
wanting; but that statement originated with persons who 
disbelieve in or who have no knowledge of Phrenology. 
The organ of Tune is large, but Causality has nut been 
duly exercised, and by the non-development of the or- 
gans above and in the region of Tane, that organ has am- 
ple room without making so prominent a lateral d-velop- 
ment as might otherwise have been the case. If his 
Causality had been eultivated as much as the perceptives 
have been, it would have tended to compel a greater 
lateral expansion of the head downward in the region of 
Time and Tune. 

The attendants of Tom remarked, that when he was a 
child, if by accident his head was pressed on the temples 
in the vicinity of the organ of Tune, he would cringe 
and cry out as if his head was sore, indicating that the 
skull was very thin at that point, as that part of the 
head was very sensitive. We here suggest that wheu 
Tom dies, his skull be preserved as a scientific curiosity ; 
and we make the prediction in relation to it that through- 
out that whole region of Time and Tune the skull will be 
found extremely thin, and in other portions of the brain 
which have been less exercised, the skull will be found 
quite as thiek as those of other persons. The head shows 
good moral developments, more than ordinary kindliness 
of disposition, and a full degree of the social faculties. 
He is fond of praise, very persevering and determined, 
and sometimes even contrary ; yet he is frank and child- 
like—as slaves usually are—in the simplicity of his char- 
acter. 

His organs of memory are very strongly marked. His 
atiendant ioformed us that he never forgot anything of 
which he once obtained a clear idea. He also stated toa 
large audience in New York, that if any gentleman was 
present who had within several years played a piece of 
music before Tom, would come forward and play a few 
measures of the same, Tom would announce the name of 
the gentleman and the place where he had heard him 
play, and that Tom would then finish the piece. Such a 
memory requires large Individuality, Eventuality, Time, 
Tune, Language, and Comparison. Tom has also large 
Constructiveness, which aids him in making his musical 
combinations and manipulating the instrument. His 
Ideality and Imitation are fully developed, which enable 
him to appreciate melody and harmony and to imitate 
whatever he bears. 

Tom learned to play without instruction, from hear‘ng 
the ladies play in the house where he was raised. One 
night he went to the piano, afier the family bad ret'red, 
and was heard picking out the music which he had heard 


performed during the evening. Of course he was driven 
away from the instrament, but after that he would im- 
sag every chance to try his hand; and when the fam- 
ly found that he really had musical talent, they encour- 
aged him. The result was, he could soon play almost as 
well as his mistress, 

He is now able to repeat instantly an elaborate and 
rapid piece of music which may be played for him ; orifa 
song be sung to him with a difficult accompaniment, he 
will repeat it—not the words, but the sounds. The words 
being once carefully recited to him, he will.put them to 
the music. These performances are given before au- 
diences, and he generally reproduces the pieces of music 
in a manner equal to the master who pl»ys them. 

Looked at, then, from all stand-points, it must be con- 
ceded that Tom is a remarkable person; but he is quite 
as far from being an idiot as are other sensible persons 
who can not make music. It is riehly worth the while of 
all to see and to hear this musical prodigy. A visit will 
tend to encourage the philanthropic in their efforts to 
educate and to elevate the colored 1ace. Go and see 
musical Tom. 


—— «- e 


Ger Reavy! A New Vorvme! 
Loox out ror Janvary ProrortaL Dovs_e NuMBER oF 
vue IcuvsTRaTeD Purevo.oeicat JourNnat, with Pays- 
1enomy, or “Signs of Character” and H -w to Read them: 
Erunowoey, or the Races of Men ; Puysio.oey. the Laws of 
Life and Health ; PurgxoLoey and the Temperaments, with 
choice of pursuits; Psycnotoey. the Science of the Soul ; 
Orr Soc: at Retatrons, including Love, Courtship, and 
Morriage, when and whom to marry; EpvcaTion AND 
Seur-ImprovemeNT, with such other matters as all ought 
to know, avd can be found in uo other publication. It is 
the best and cheapest work of its size and price. Terms, 
#2 a year; single numbers 20 cents. New Volume begins 
now. Subseribe at once Address, Messrs. Fowier & 
Wats, 889 Broadway, New York. 

















